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Two other members of the Cabinet have fallen—Mr. 
CHRONICLE. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Arnold Morley. They were 


HE Conservative victory of 1895 is the completest 

of the century. In 1841, after the first Reform Bill, 
the Conservatives had a majority of 91; in 1880 Mr. 
Gladstone had a majority of 128, but so far as can 
be seen at present it is only fair to suppose that Lord 
Salisbury will have an even larger following than Mr. 
Gladstone had in 1880. Each clause of the Newcastle 
Programme seems to have cost a Liberal Minister his 
seat, and the fact appears to be that Home Rule, Local 
Veto, Church Disestablishment, and Abolition of the 
House of Lords—all have found more enemies than 
friends in the electorate. More important still, the 
voters have been shocked by the cynical willingness of 
the Separatists to champion any cause that seemed to 
promise them an increase of strength. 


Sir William Harcourt may derive what comfort he can 
from the thought that ‘‘ the little accident” which has 
happened to him likewise happened to Lord John 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone. But 
as there is something about the misfortunes of one’s 
best friends which is not unpleasing, we should not be 
greatly surprised if Sir William Harcourt’s colleagues 
were secretly delighted at his defeat. Sympathy is re- 
served for the meek and lowly ; but Sir William cuffed 
and whacked those who were smaller than himself to 
such an intolerable degree that the whole Cabinet rose in 
arms against him, and refused to have him as Premier. 
And now the bully is himself beaten by two small boys, 
quite unknown to fame, and it would be unnatural if the 
Osborne Morgans and the Shaw-Lefevres and the 
Mundellas were not chuckling. With this little acci- 
dent behind him, Sir William Harcourt will have to 
lower his tone considerably, for a man who cannot keep 
his own seat is hardly entitled to talk down others. 
With a pompous attempt at pathos, and in feeble imita- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s later style, Sir William Har- 
court declared that he meant to devote what remained 
to him of life to settling the liquor question. His con- 
stituents answered loudly that as far as they were con- 
cerned he should devote his life to anything but that: 
and now the Norman descendant of the Plantagenets 
has become the champion of the Celtic fringe. 


Of course Mr. John Morley will not remain long 
without a place in Parliament. If we except Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Morley and his late colleagues, Sir W. 
V. Harcourt and Mr. Fowler, represent all there is 
of ability or stability among front-bench Liberals, and 
the void their absence would make in the forlorn little 
rump of an Opposition in the new House would be too 
painful to contemplate, day after day, from the Minis- 
terial side of the Chamber. We trust there are War- 
mingtons elsewhere than in Monmouth. 


neither of them men of Cabinet calibre, and the constant 
wonder was how they got there. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
was very unpopular both with his own party and the 
Opposition, for what reason it is not easy to say. His 
own people complained that he was a dude; and the 
Conservatives said he looked as if he did not wash; 
neither of which crimes is sufficient to account for the 
contempt and dislike in which the late President of the 
Local Government Board was held. The truth is Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre is dull, ineffective, and yet invariably 
found in the front rank of every Radical Administration, 
and this stirs resentment. He used to be in receipt of 
a second-class political pension of £1200 a year, but as 
his wife is, or will be, wealthy, he was forced by public 
opinion to surrender it. This of course did not increase 
his popularity. 


Mr. Arnold Morley owes his political position entirely 
to the paternal hosiery and to his share in the ‘ Daily 
News,” for had he not been both rich and influential, 
he would never have risen from the ranks of silent 
members. He conceals, under the manners and ap- 
pearance of what the Irish members used to call ‘‘a 
glorified shopkeeper,” the inclinations of a viveur, who 
punts a little at Monte Carlo and enjoys the pleasures 
of the town in a silent, solitary way. But as a poli- 
tician he is something worse than a failure. He has 
shown himself at the Post Office to be an incapable 
administrator, and in the House and on the platform he 
only speaks to be ridiculed. He is the most offensive 
example we possess of the rich and ‘‘ respectable” 
Nonconformist prig. In the best interests of English 
public life we hope, now that the honest people of Not- 
tingham have thrown him out, that he will be kept out, 
and with him may go Sir John Hibbert, who is simply 
a bore without other weapon of offence. 


The loss of Grimsby is certainly deplorable from a 
party point of view, but we doubt whether the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Heneage will be deeply mourned in 
any quarter of the House of Commons. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1886 the new member, or intelligent visitor to 
the gallery, invariably asked, Who is that man with the 
red beard sitting so uncomfortably between Hartington 
and Chamberlain? Whathas hedonetobethere? The 
inquirer learned that the person was Mr. Heneage, who 
had been Chancellor of the Duchy in Mr. Gladstone's 
Government for two months, and who had resigned on 
the Home Rule Question. As Mr. Heneage had always 
passed for a Whig of the old school, it was clear that he 
only accepted office from Mr. Gladstone in order to get 
the right of sitting on the front bench, where he was 
always in the way. The Liberal Unionist leaders—Sir 
Henry James, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain 
—sat at the end of the front Opposition bench where, 
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in the 1886 Parliament, there was very little room. But 
that did not deter Mr. Heneage from sitting there too, 
for was he not also a Liberal Unionist leader? And so, 
on full-dress debate nights, Mr. Heneage was pushed, 
and squeezed, and elbowed about between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Hartington, to the amusement of 
everybody who regarded him as a conceited and 
empty-headed placeman. 


Mr. Gully will create one of the first difficulties with 
which the Government will have to deal. It is clear that the 
electors of Carlisle consider that the Speakership ought 
not to be a party appointment, for Carlisle is not a 
Radical seat, and there is a large number of Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Unionist members who share this view, 
and who have declared their intention of voting for Mr. 
Gully’s election to the chair. To what extent they will 
adhere to this resolution when the time comes, or how 
many they are, is mere guess-work. But Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has gone too far to recede ; he is bound to see 
that a Speaker from his own side is proposed. Men are 
beginning to ask, Who will it be ? 


On the whole it is not thought likely that Sir Matthew 
White Ridley will allow himself to be put in nomination 
for the Chair, and so another candidate must be found. 
At present the great Constitutional question is, What is 
to be done for Mr. Stuart-Wortley? That something 
must be done for him is no more disputed than any other 
self-evident axiom: the only question is, What? He 
has been mentioned in certain quarters for the Speaker- 
ship ; but it is thought that Mr. J. W. Lowther is a more 
likely candidate. It may be assumed that Mr. J. W. 
Lowther has not been kept out of the Government with- 
out a reason, for he also belongs to the lucky class, to 
provide for whom is a standing necessity. For the 
Chairmanship of Ways and Means Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
would do admirably, for he has presided over Committees 
upstairs with success, and this appointment he will pro- 
bably get. Mr. J. W. Lowther has many qualifications 
for the Speakership ; if deficient in the command of 
stately rhetoric, he is clear-headed, and imperturbably 
good-tempered. He is a connection by marriage of 
Lord Salisbury ; but that may not be regarded as an 
insurmountable obstacle. 


The two protagonists of the electoral contest during 
the past week have undoubtedly been Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour’s best speech seems to 
us to be the one he delivered last Tuesday night in 
Glasgow, in which he subjected the whole programme 
of the late Government to pertinent criticism. Nearly all 
the measures of the Separatists, he showed, were brought 
in, not on their own merits but with the object of better- 
ing the position of the party. The Separatists were like 
fishermen eager to adopt any fly that would prove suc- 
cessful. He characterized the policy of ‘filling up the 
cup” against the House of Lords as being ‘‘a device 


politically immoral and politically stupid ” ; immoral and 


stupid because the time of the House of Commons, which 
belongs to the country, should be used for the purpose 
of carrying ‘‘ measures beneficial to the great mass of 
our population,” and not for ‘‘ the sole purpose of piling 
up an indictment against the other Chamber of the 
Legislature.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s best speech was extraordinarily 
happy. Speaking at Walsall on Monday evening he 
described the Separatist Ministry as ‘‘a great admira- 
tion society. You have had Mr. Asquith singing the 
praises of Mr. Acland, and Mr. Acland has been ready 
with the praises of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman has been saying what a splendid 
fellow Lord Spencer is, and Lord Spencer has been 
saying what a noble hero Mr. Morley is. They have all 
been praising one another, and Mr. Morley has been 
praising himself.” At almost that very moment Mr. 
Morley, speaking to his constituents, said: ‘‘ The name 
of the representative of Newcastle is untarnished. 
. . . I did the best I could in Ireland, and the best is not 
very bad. . . . If you reject me, I do not think I shall 
have deserved it.” 


The most memorable phrase in this week’s speeches 
—we had almost said, from the point of view of 
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literature, the only memorable phrase—must be attri- 
buted to Mr. Ernest Beckett, who has been returned 
unopposed for the Whitby division of Yorkshire. His 
way of criticizing the late Home Rule Bill deserves to be 
remembered for its novelty and truth. ‘‘ We were to pay,” 
he said, ‘‘halfa million a year in order to put the British 
Government and policy under the control of eighty 
irresponsible gentlemen from Ireland, who were to come 
to Westminster when they pleased, to vote as they 
pleased, to support whom they pleased, whose action 
would be, like loose ballast in a ship, full of peril to the 
safety and stability of the State.” 


Six weeks ago it was believed by the leaders of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party that their Parnellite antagon- 
ists could at the utmost hold only six of their nine seats 
in a General Election. They have already elected seven 
of their candidates, and, with the probabilities of gains 
in North Roscommon and East Wicklow, are not un- 
likely to come back eleven strong. It is noted, in these 
latter days, that the former vehemence of these special 
patriots against Mr. Tim Healy has abated considerably ; 
a new Irish political combination would not appear to 
be impossible. 


Indirectly, the remarkably inopportune quarrels among 
the various Irish factions may have had some effect upon 
the elections in England and Scotland, by adding new 
discouragements to the already crushing load of depres- 
sion under which the Liberals entered the field. Directly, 
however, they bring no grist to the Unionist mill. Mr. 
Kenny, Q.C., has held St. Stephen’s division of Dublin 
by an increased majority, and it is to be taken for granted 
that Mr. Horace Plunkett will do equally well in his 
neighbouring county division; but if we except the 
University seats, all the rest of the map of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught remains coloured green. It is 
no longer of so much importance which particular shade 
of green—the bilious Dillonite hue, the vehement emerald 
of Parnellism, or that elusive tint which one looks for in 
vain in Mr. Tim Healy’s eye—drowns out the others. 
For the purposes of opposition to a Unionist Govern- 
ment Irish members are sure to work out, among them- 
selves, some sort of cohesion at Westminster. But 
they are without money or enthusiasm, and are not likely, 
for some time at least, to be an effective force in British 


politics. 


The unopposed election of the convict James Daly as 
a Parnellite in Limerick city has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. In one sense it means nothing, because 
it is perfectly understood that as soon as the writ of 
election is refused, the two Irish parties are to resume 
the struggle for the seat which they agreed to interrupt 
for the purpose of this curious anti-British demonstra- 
tion. But from another point of view it is extremely 
significant. When Mr. Asquith released Daly’s com- 
panion,’ Egan, a while ago, the act of clemency was 
expressly based, as it had been consistently urged, on 
the hypothesis that Egan had been the imprudent dupe 
of the shrewder and more practical Daly. For aught 
we know, this may have been the case, but it certainly 
leaves no margin of doubt as to Daly’s guilt. No one, 
indeed, seems to pretend a belief in his innocence. It 
is equally clear that no constituency in Ireland would 
elect Daly if he were at liberty. Egan and other 
released convicts have dropped entirely out of sight, 
and O’Donovan Rossa failed to get even a clerkship at 
the hands of the Nationalist Dublin Corporation. But 
there is a small, violent, rattle-brained group of voters 
in Limerick, as elsewhere in Ireland, just large enough 
to turn the scale in a contest, and both parties, in 
craven fear of this handful of scallawags and fanatics, 
combine to invest with the shadowy honours of a Parlia- 
mentary election a convict whom they know to be a 
criminal, and whose deeds they themselves admit are 
a lasting disgrace to Irish civilization. What is to be 
done with such a people as this ? 


Elsewhere we discuss some of the more personal 
aspects of the Stambouloff tragedy. Its political conse- 
quences may easily prove to be very grave. The ‘‘ Ber- 
liner Tageblatt” goes to the length of describing the 
crime as ‘‘the first bloody step on the war-path now 
opening to the Balkan nationalities.” These excited 
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words may be taken as showing at least that the peoples 
of the Triple Alliance see in the assassination much more 
than a mere exhibition of Bulgarian savagery. The 
coincidence of a Bulgarian delegation obtaining an 
audience with the Czar on the very morrow of such a 
shocking murder cannot escape attention and comment. 
Somehow these assassins and cutthroats in the East 
always make their dates and victims fit wonderfully well 
with Russia’s game. It is remembered now that in 
May last the ‘‘ Novosti” of St. Petersburg predicted the 
violent end of the Bulgarian ex-Minister within a few 
weeks, and it is not to be ignored that the Parisian 
papers, eager to follow the faintest hint of a Russian 
lead, speak of the atrocious butchery almost with com- 
placency. With the area of turbulence in Macedonia 
spreading daily, the Armenian question still open, and 
the increasing possibilities of disorder in Sofia affording 
a pretext for Russian intervention, the outlook in 
Eastern Europe has become distinctly threatening. 


It is positively stated by the ‘‘St. James’s Gazette” 
that Lord Wolseley is to be succeeded on 1 October by 
Lord Roberts as Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 
That is as it shouid be. Lord Roberts deserves all but 
the highest command, and we are glad to learn that he 
will get it. We still await the announcement that Lord 
Wolseley is to be recalled to London as Chief of the 
Staff. We shall not have to wait long for the good 
news ; the Council of Defence cannot spare his great 
experience and his singular ability. Lord Wolseley is 
the only soldier we know who would have been 
certain to come to the front in any profession he had 
chosen. 


The news that the invalids and convalescents of the 
French expeditionary force in Madagascar are to be 
sent home has caused a sensation in Paris. Journalists 
are reviving the old accounts of the Tonkin invalids 
who died like flies on the voyage to Marseilles, and 
they are asking whether a passage through the Red Sea 
in July and August is likely to do the invalids from 
Madagascar any good. It appears that the sanatorium 
on the little island of Nosi-Komba, off the West Coast 
of Madagascar, is now crowded. The soldiers who have 
passed six weeks or two months in the marshy valley 
of Betsiboka, guarding the communication between 
Majunga and Suberbieville, have nearly all had a touch 
of malarial fever, and General Duchesne has had to 
make up his mind at short notice to do something with 
them. But it would surely be far better to dispose of them 
in the sanatoria of St. Fran¢gois and Salazie, in the 
island of Réunion, as the ‘‘Temps” proposes, than to 
send them to stew in the tropics for a month. 


Much indignation is felt in military circles at the 
inadequacy of the ‘‘ honours” conferred for the Chitral 
expedition ; but the explanation has been that it was 
contrary to precedent to give the K.C.B. to any one 
not already aC.B. It now appears there are precedents 
for directly conferring the K.C.B., Admiral Sir John 
Baird, for instance. The achievements of Colonel Kelly 
and Captain Townshend deserve higher recognition than 
the K.C.B., but that the lesser honouralone should be given 
them is an injustice to be felt by civil as well as military 
minds as a blot on our system of patronage and a dis- 
service to the Empire. It ought not to be too late to 
remedy this mistake. 


The success of M. de Lara’s opera, ‘‘ Amy Robsart,” 
at Monte Carlo last season was so great that the im- 
presario, M. Gunsbourg, commissioned the author to 
write a new music-drama on any theme he liked. We 
understand that M. de Lara, in consequence of this 
commission, is now at work on an opera which is to be 
called ‘‘ Messaline.” The French libretto has been 
written by MM. Armand Silvestre and Morand, the 
authors of ‘‘Izeyl.” Every one who saw ‘‘ Amy Rob- 
sart” properly given, whether at Boulogne last summer 
or, better still, at Monte Carlo last January, will hope 
that ‘* Messaline ” may afford the author an opportunity 
of displaying his full powers. 


There was recently published in the ‘ Figaro” an 
interview with Mr. J. B. Eustis, the American Am- 
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bassador at Paris, in which Mr. Eustis expressed him- 
self on various subjects with an astounding frankness. 
For one thing, he said that Canada lay under the hand 
of the United States, and if Great Britain did any- 
thing that Cousin Jonathan did not approve of, Canada 
would promptly be incorporated with the States. The 
interview made no little stir, and Mr. Eustis denied that 
he had ever seen any one from the ‘‘ Figaro,” and that 
he had ever said anything like what had been attributed 
to him. But he has now been compelled to remember 
that he was introduced to, and talked with, a M. 
Routier, who, however, ‘‘ had been presented to him as 
a writer, and not as a journalist.” Braggadocio first, 
then confidences, then total forgetfulness. Whether it 
was Bourbon or Irish, the brand was evidently too 
strong for the Ambassador. 


The ten days’ visit of the Italian fleet to Spithead has 
passed off most successfully, in spite of one or two un- 
toward incidents, the somewhat foolish speech of the 
Mayor of Portsmouth, and the indiscretions of a certain 
newspaper correspondent. A great deal of criticism has 
been levelled at the Italian type of ship, which differs 
widely from anything in our fleet, or indeed in any other 
European navy. The distinguishing features of the 
Italian battleships are powerful armaments, in which 
that species of moderate-sized gun known now as the 
quickfirer holds a very important place, high speed, 
great size, and scanty armour protection. Indeed the 
Re Umberto and Sardegna are ona large scale very much 
what the Matsushima, the Japanese flagship at the Yalu, 
was ona small. Both the Re Umberto and Sardegna 
are magnificent ships of their kind. They carry a more 
powerful armament than our Royal Sovereign, and they 
are very much faster, the Sardegna especially. Indeed 
the immense importance which the Italians attach to 
speed is evident. The problem which they had to face, 
when they set to work to create a navy, was a difficult one. 
They could not hope to compete with England or France 
in numbers, as their financial resources were very 
limited. They decided therefore to construct a few very 
large ships, which should have the power to force or 
decline a battle, and which should be able to rush upon 
a convoy of transports with terrible effect. 


The Italian officers impress us as being capable and 
well informed, the ships are clean, and the sailors are 
smart, if they are not altogether equal to our finished 
product, the British tar. Not the least interesting 
feature of the entertainment provided for our visitors 
were the torpedo manceuvres of last Saturday, carried 
out by four English ‘‘ destroyers” and four torpedo- 
boats. Boats and “ destroyers” alike were hand!ed 
with consummate skill and dash, and this is all the more 
gratifying as we keep no large torpedo-squadron in 
permanent commission. The way in which the ‘‘ de- 
stroyers,” running at their full speed of twenty-six knots, 
flew through the water, kept order, and performed 
intricate evolutions in a narrow space, was a revelation 
even to those who have seen German and French boats 
under similar circumstances. 


A plucky and dashing feat is related of a Japanese 
battalion in North Formosa. After they had been 
driven out of Kelung, the Chinese soldiery fled along the 
railway to Taipeh and Twatatia, where there are 
foreigners engaged in tea-planting. Here the refugees 
indulged in one of the carnivals of plunder and burning, 
by which a retreating Chinese army seems commonly to 
indemnify itself for defeat. The foreigners concluded 
that, under these circumstances, the sooner the Japanese 
came the better. Three of them accordingly undertook 
to make their way through and warn the Japanese how 
things stood. They found an advance guard about ten 
miles away on the Kelung road. There were only 500, 
and they were tolerably tired ; but the Colonel deter- 
mined, after consultation with his officers, to make a 
forward dash. Chinese numbers are difficult to verify : 
report speaks of 2000; but how many soever there 
may have been, the 500 Japanese drove them out, ‘‘ and 
two hours later had out patrols and the place perfectly 
tranquil.” This warning and prompt response hastened 
the occupation by several days, and probably saved 
many lives and the plac: itself from ruin. 
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POLITICAL PHARISEES. 


[Ly and nightly in the synagogue of the Reform 
Club does the Liberal Unionist Pharisee thank 
God that he is not as those poor Conservatives next 
door, because he has always been, and still is, a 
Liberal, whilst they have been, and perhaps still are, 
Tories. Of this regular act of worship we were well 
aware ; for are we not every morning reminded of it in 
“the “‘ Times”? But why Gamaliel himself, binding the 
broad phylacteries of faction on his forehead, should 
choose this particular moment, when the Conservative 
majority is mounting by leaps and bounds, to write to the 
Duke of Devonshire on the point passes comprehension. 
It is no longer possible to be surprised at anything the 
‘“‘Times” may do or say, when the relation of the 
Liberal Unionists to the Conservatives is the question, 
for the arrogance of that journal in pushing the claims 
of its profégés has only been equalled, so far, by its 
success. But it is little short of incomprehensible how 
the other leading organs of the Unionist party can be 
so utterly tactless as to publish, at this time of all 
others, the amazing correspondence between the anony- 
mous dunderhead of the Reform Club and his Grace of 
Devonshire. One would have thought that a Unionist 
editor of any vis would have torn the letters up, and 
thrown them into the grate, and then have carefully col- 
lected the fragments sothat none should escapethe match. 
For what does our right trusty and entirely well-beloved 
ally, this nameless but doughty soldier in the army of 
Unionists, write to his commander-in-chief? ‘‘ The 
fear of being labelled ‘ Tories’ with any semblance of 
justification is already leading many Liberal Unionists to 
abstain from active work in the constituencies and even 
inducing some of them to assist Gladstonian candidates.” 
Is this true, or is it not? If it is true (and from the 
grave and elaborate reply of the Duke of Devonshire we 
must suppose that he at all events believes it), then the 
only thing that his Grace, and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir Henry James, and Lord Lansdowne, can do as men 
of honour is to pack up their traps and go, followed by 
their tail of Jesse Collingses and Powell Williamses. If 
it is not true, then the Duke of Devonshire should have 
rebuked, instead of soothing, the tremulous self- 
righteousness of this astounding Pharisee. What are 
the facts? With a parliamentary representation which 
bids fair to be as one to five, the leaders of this member 
of the Reform Club have deigned to accept a share in the 
Government which is as one to three. Whilst ‘A 
Liberal though a Unionist” is gathering his skirts about 
him lest they should be defiled by the pitch of Toryism, 
his commander-in-chief and his other leaders are appor- 
tioning between themselves and their relations the easiest 
and most lucrative berths in the Administration. Con- 
servatives of long service and tried abilities, like Sir 
William Hart-Dyke, Mr. Forwood, Mr. J. W. Lowther, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Ernest Beckett, and Mr. 
George Wyndham, have been cruelly elbowed out to 
make room for the Jesse Collingses and the Powell 
Williamses, while the supporters of these intruders are so 
afraid of being labelled Tories ‘‘with any semblance of 
justification,” that they are either abstaining from active 
work in the constituencies or actually assisting the 
Gladstonian candidates ! 

We can only repeat our astonishment that this foolish 
and impertinent letter was ever permitted to see the 
light. It certainly is not calculated to promote harmony 
between the two wings of the Unionist party. We quite 
believe, by the way, the statement of ‘‘ A Liberal though 
a Unionist” as to the action of his brethren in the con- 
stituencies, for we know that in one Metropolitan con- 
Stituency, at least, the Liberal Unionists insisted upon 
the Conservative candidate paying, out of his strictly 
limited election expenses, for their separate committee 
rooms. But why on earth did so experienced a man of 
the world as the Duke of Devonshire allow himself to 
be drawn by this maladroit and malapert busybody ? 
In order to get rid of a bore, whom he should have 
treated with the contempt he deserved, his Grace has 
committed himself to an absurd and untenable position. 
Four members of the Cabinet are Liberal Unionists ; 
they will be consulted upon and responsible for every 
act of policy and administration undertaken by the pre- 
sent Ministry. It is not only on the government of 
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Ireland, which by the by has been handed over to two Con- 
servatives, that these Liberal Unionist Ministers will be 
called on to adjudicate, but on every question of foreign, 
colonial, and domestic politics : on the relations between 
Turkey and Armenia, on Australian and African federa- 
tion, on municipal reform, and agricultural distress, 
they will be obliged to share with their Conservative 
colleagues the difficulty of counsel and the credit of 
success. And yet the Duke of Devonshire gravely 
assures his correspondent that the Liberal Unionists are 
still an independent party, with a separate organization, 
and that there is no fusion, but only alliance. The thing 
is nonsense, and must be seen to be so by all men whose 
political ideas are not inspired by luncheons at the 
Reform Club. The Conservatives would indeed be long- 
suffering if they allowed the Liberal Unionists to take so 
large a share of the spoils and then to hold aloof in the 
constituencies, as if they were ashamed of the connec- 
tion. If the Conservatives are not good enough for the 
Liberal Unionists, let the latter say so, and keep out of 
the Government. But having taken the shilling, it would 
be better for themselves if our new recruits were at all 
events to pretend that they were proud of the uniform. 


THE LIBERAL ‘‘ DEBACLE.” 


At the time of writing something over four hundred 
members have been returned to the new Parliament, 
and we are consequently in a very fair position to judge of 
the issue. We cannot be accused of being over-sanguine 
if we anticipate a large majority for Lord Salisbury. 
The ‘*‘ Westminster Gazette,” out of the depths of its 
despair, places the figure at 150, and though we are in 
no hurry to put our own prophetic powers to the test, it 
will undoubtedly be very much higher than Unionists 
expected in their wildest moments of conjecture. From 
one end of the country to the other the collapse of the 
Separatists has been so far complete ; in the melancholy 
language of their own organs they ‘‘are being wiped 
out.” It is ‘as in 1886—only worse”—very much 
worse so far as London and the boroughs are concerned, 
and perhaps even still worse in the counties. The 
leaders of the party have been whipped off like poppy- 
heads. Wherever there was an ex-Minister the fates 
seemed to have selected him for a reverse. From Sir 
William Harcourt to Mr. John Morley, and from Sir 
John Hibbert and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre to Mr. Arnold 
Morley the cry is ‘‘still they go.” There is no one 
left to lead the disorganized and diminished ranks of 
the Liberals to further defeat, unless, perhaps, Sir George 
Trevelyan or Sir Henry Fowler would do. The verdict 
of the country is unmistakable. When the ‘‘ rot” began 
in the boroughs on Saturday our Liberal friends 
nourished their hearts on fond ingenious hopes. ‘It is 
the Local Veto Bill,” they explained to one another ; 
‘* these towns are full of corruption. Wait till we come 
to London and the counties.” But alas! London would 
have none of them, and the counties also are declaring 
against them as fast as they can. On Thursday the 
Unionists captured no less than six seats in the counties ; 
the Liberals managed to hold but three! Even where 
they retain their seats, the majorities are enormously 
reduced. In Battersea, for example, Mr. Burns’s 
majority has fallen from 1559 to 244; in Newcastle- 
under-Lyme the Liberal majority has fallen from 1268 
to111. Liberal Derby has returned two Conservatives, 
and one Unionist now shares with Mr. Labouchere the 
representation of Radical Northampton. Lancashire has 
gone almost solidly Tory, and there are but eight 
constituencies in London out of sixty-two which have 
returned supporters of Lord Rosebery. The débdc/e in the 
Metropolis is complete. Even in the dark days of 1886 
the Liberals were able to claim eleven London seats. 
The Midlands, of course, have renewed their confidence 
in Mr. Chamberlain by increased majorities. Everywhere 
the flag of the Separatists, if they have any, is half-mast 
high. Strangely enough, it is upon the southern seaboard 
alone that they have been able to maintain their position, 
and even improve it. Portsmouth returns two Liberal 
members as before; so also does Devonport. In 
Plymouth the Conservatives actually lose a seat; in 
Falmouth Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck has been defeated by 
Mr. Horniman. This backwash is quite unaccountable, 
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though it is of little consequence in view of the flowing 
tide elsewhere. 

For the most part the Liberal papers have given in; a 
dull and sombre spirit reigns at the National Liberal 
Club. From Dan to Beersheba they have been smitten 
hip and thigh. There are, of course, various puling 
attempts to explain away the disaster. The dear old 
‘*Daily News” is as fatuous as ever. It has been much 
‘‘inspirited”” by Sir William Harcourt’s message, and 
declares that ‘‘the London constituencies were a little 
disappointing to both sides.” It is generally agreed 
among these disconsolate organs that Local Veto is 
responsible for the catastrophe which has overtaken the 
cause. That Local Veto lost Derby is quite probable, 
but that Local Veto alone has roused the country into 
an angry determination to be rid of the incompetent 
rulers we have endured for three years we are utterly 
unable to believe. The people are tired not only of 
Local Veto madnesses, but of a back-boneless, shilly- 
shallying Ministry, and of the brainless schemes which 
were persistently fathered upon it by industrious and 
mischievous faddists. The tide has been long pent up, 
and now that the channels are open it is running fast. 
It matters very little to us Unionists if one Radical 
print draws from the elections the moral that the party 
must throw over the old Whig gang, or that another 
takes comfort in counting up the number of Separatist 
votes and balancing them against those cast by Unionists. 
If it will console their wounded pride at all, they are 
welcome to the new game for winter evenings. Nor 
will it disturb us that the ‘Daily News” and the 
‘*Chronicle,” and the rest of them, ingeminate ‘‘con- 
fidence,” and foresee a fairer future for their party. 
If the day must dawn for the Liberals, as they 
anxiously pretend in order to keep their hearts up, 
we have at least prevented any possibility of its 
dawning for some seven years. 


HOW TO USE OUR VICTORY. 


WE wrote last week of the programme of social 
reform which Lord Salisbury roughly drafted for 
his closing speech in the House of Lords—a programme 
sufficiertly wide to cover the immediate needs of the 
people, and sufficiently peaceful and non-controversial to 
terminate the civil discords and revolutions encouraged 
by the Liberals for the past three years. On Monday 
last at Walsall, Mr. Chamberlain, obviously speak- 
ing this time with authority, added yet another impor- 
tant item. Incidentally he intimated that the new 
Government proposed to carry an Arbitration Bill for 
the settlement of trade disputes; but it is not that to 
which we refer. The proposal of the Government is far 
more radical, and, if successful, should go a long way 
towards the complete prevention of trade disputes. 
It is quite true, as Mr. Chamberlain remarked, that our 
industries do not grow proportionately with our popu- 
lation. Our markets are getting exhausted, owing 
partly to hostile tariffs, and partly also to the severe 
competition of foreign rivals. The Secretary for the 
Colonies declared that he had taken office with the idea 
of ‘‘ developing our resources in new countries.” That 
is to say, a new era of colonial and foreign trade is to 
be inaugurated. He compared our colonial possessions 
to the property of a great landlord, and asked if an 
owner of such great territories would not at once pro- 
ceed to expend money in improving them, in providing 
communications, and ‘‘in making outlets for the pro- 
ducts of his land.” Undoubtedly he would, and if Mr. 
Chamberlain is able to do that for this country he will 
amply have justified his inclusion in the Cabinet, in the 
eyes not only of the Tories but also of the wiser Liberals 
and Radicals. At any rate, the note of a policy for the 
development of Greater Britain has already been sounded, 
upon which fact we sincerely congratulate the Govern- 
ment. 

So far so good. But to our mind there is something 
still lacking in the programme of the Unionist Party. It 
is the practice of the Radicals, when they find themselves 
in power, to emulate the example of the unjust steward, 
and ensure themselves a welcome in the bosom of the 
country at the following General Election. They passa 
new Franchise Bill, admitting still more ignorant and 
irresponsible elements to the electorate, and, thus secure, 
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go blandly to constituencies degraded to the level of their 

arguments. We Unionists have no need to borrow 

this unworthy trick ; but there is certainly one measure, 

demanded by justice and by reason alike, which would 
strengthen our position in the country as it deserves to be 
strengthened. We refer to a Bill which would embody 

the principle of One Vote, One Value. It is nothing 

short of a scandal that the representation of Ireland 
should stand at 103 while that of London should be only 

62. The population of Ireland is 4,704,750, that of 
London is over five millions ; which means, if repre- 

sentation were proportionate to population, that London 

should return more members than Ireland. Or, consider 
it in this way: In Ireland each member of Parliament 

represents something over 45,000 of the population ; in 
England each member stands for over 55,000; while a 
Metropolitan member has to do duty for no less than 

98,000 people! It is nothing uncommon in Ireland to 
find the total poiling strength of a constituency, such 
as Kilkenny or Galway, amounting only to 1806 or 

1909; whereas in that part of Ulster which almost 

invariably returns Unionist members, the electoral rolls. 
run up to over 11,000 as in Belfast East. We do not, 

of course, anticipate that absolute equality could be 
attained, any more than absolute perfection in any 
human contrivance. But at least we can put matters 
on a better footing than this. If the number of electors 
in the United Kingdom be divided by the number of 
members in the House, it will be seen that something over 
gooo to 1 is the proper ratio. By the present egregious 
arrangement many constituencies suffer and some benefit, 

particularly inIreland. Whether thescaleof population or 
of registered electors is considered the disparity is equally 
glaring. And itis the same story in other parts. We have 
taken Ireland and London as examples, merely because 

the inequalities are so gross and grotesque. Itis the duty 
of the Unionists, which we hope they will recognize at 
the outset, to remedy this preposterous state of affairs. 

Votes throughout the United Kingdom must be reduced 
as nearly as possible to the same value. No doubt there 
will be an outcry from Ireland, which has been for a 
long time pampered to expect a good deal more than 
justice. But Lord Salisbury will be displaying great 
weakness, a weakness of which we do not for one 
moment suppose he is guilty, if he is deterred by any 
fears from passing a Bill which is only just and fair and 
honourable to all parties. That we Unionists will be 
the gainers by it must count nothing in the argument, 

though it may be matter for congratulation. The 
alteration will make for peace. With the Irish party 
twenty less in number, the House of Commons will have 
an easier time. Do what is right by Ireland, certainly, but 
in the process do not be over-generous, and remember also 
to do right by England. The predominant partner has 
grown accustomed to be regarded as the milch-cow 
of the sister kingdoms. It is high time that she looked_ 
out for herself, and her first duty to herself lies in 
setting her citizens upon an equality at least with the 
priest-ridden illiterates of Galway. 


STAMBOULOFF THE PATRIOT. 


T= assassination of Stambouloff stains the history of 

our time with a blot as horrible as it is unparalleled. 
Murder still plays an ugly part in the politics of mankind,. 
but it has been for a long time the weapon of the pro- 
letariat—of some obscure and diseased portion of the 
populace—rather than of princes. But here is a purely 
medieval butchery, which might have been conceived 
by a Borgia or a Valois, and which bears in all men's 
eyes the evidence of palace intrigue, if not of palace 
inspiration. It staggers the imagination to think of a 
Coburg in connection with such a savage deed, yet the 
facts inexorably link Prince Ferdinand with the tragedy. 
Every one in Sofia has known for months that men were- 
lying in wait to take the life of the liberator of Bulgaria. 
The identity of these miscreants was a matter of public: 
information. The diplomatic representatives of the 
Powers at Sofia repeatedly called the attention of the 
Prince and his ministers to this openly avowed league 
of murder, and urged the adoption of precautionary 
measures. Stambouloff himself, fully aware of the doom 
hanging over him, stooped for the sake of his family to 
beg his life at the hands of the Prince he had created. He 
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asked to be allowed to leave Sofia, and to safeguard 
himself against the perils of assassination, and of disease 
induced by the intolerable confinement and watchfulness 
imposed upon him at home, by removing to Carlsbad. 
This appeal was addressed alike to the Prince and to 
his present Premier, M. Stoiloff, and it was supported by 
the advice of the diplomatic agents. Prince Ferdinand 
chose rather to go to Carlsbad himself. M. Stoiloff, left 
to shoulder the responsibility, held the great man in help- 
less yet unprotected durance, until in broad daylight, 
under the eyes of the police, the murderers fell upon him 
and literally hacked him in pieces. Their ferocious work 
ended, they went away ; the police actually contributing 
to their escape by wounding and arresting the servant of 
their victim who strove to defend his master. What 
followed was not less significant. The police swarmed 
with hostile bearing about the dying man’s residence 
during the night, seizing and imprisoning numbers of his 
friends, and even invading the house of death itself, 
until shamed into departure by Mme. Stambouloff's re- 
proaches. Although the man who had been struck down 
was the foremost of his race, the founder of Bulgarian 
autonomy and the framer of its institutions, no Minister 
left a card at his door, and no official statement was 
despatched to the Bulgarian diplomatic agencies 
abroad. No detail is lacking in this revelation of piti- 
less barbarism. 

Of the changes which this revolting crime may bring 
about in Bulgaria and the whole East it is too early 
to speak. For the moment, public attention is drawn 
toward the almost incredible position which Prince 
Terdinand occupies. The spontaneous judgment of 
Europe’s capitals has already branded him as morally 
responsible for the blood of Stambouloff. No conceivable 
disclaimers or explanations can affect the spirit of this 
swift and unerring verdict. He is for all time under the 
ban of his fellow-men’s abhorrence and contempt. 

The beginnings of this strange wreck of a career have 
been heretofore traced in these columns. The dramatic 
collapse into infamy now is merely the logical sequence 
of all that has happened since the evil notion of a 
Bourbon marriage and a personal dynasty fastened 
itself on his mind. For years he had been establishing 
himself in the world’s good graces as almost a model 
ruler. He seemed to brave the wrath of Russia, and 
the ceaseless menace of violence from the scoundrels 
flitting about between Odessa, Bucharest, and Varna, 
in the pay of Russian officials, with a bold front. He 
worked assiduously at the task of government, and 
accepted his post as the ceremonial figurehead of Stam- 
bouloff's administration with successful tact. Men 
came to look upon him as a notable embodiment of the 
safe qualities which distinguish the Coburgs among the 
ruling families of Europe, and to assume that he and his 
little principality had a joint destiny of tranquil prosperity 
and success. 

A couple of years have elapsed, and the change is 
nothing less than startling in its completeness. There 
were perceptible downward steps before that climax of 
treacherous stupidity, the dismissal of Stambouloff, but 
it is that which fixes itself in the public memory as a 
starting-point. The subsequent personal abasements 
and grovellings in the dust at Russia’s feet seemed in 
passing to belong to the domain of farce. When we look 
back on them nowthey take on a sinister aspect, as omens 
o£ a great and memorable tragedy. Indeed, that border- 
land where Europe ends and Asia begins—the western 
frontier of the Slavonic peoples—has little but tragedy 
for those of other races who meddle with it, whether they 
be Polish pedlers or German princes. Even so gifted 
and capable a ruler and captain of men as Alexander of 
Battenberg was dispirited and finally broken by the 
weight of murderous conspiracy and stealthy treason 
pressing ceaselessly upon him during his stay in Bulgaria. 
The poor creature who followed him has been the sport 
of a far crueller fate. It was given to Alexander at 
least to die possessing the world’s respect. Ferdinand 
seems likely to stand alone among the princes of his 
generation as a type of what men loathe in cowardice, 
ingratitude, and meanness of soul. The letter of sym- 
pathy he addressed to the wife of Stambouloff cannot be 
characterized. It will yet be said of Ferdinand, as was 
said of another ruler : ‘‘ His feet slipped in the blood of 
his victim, and he fell.” 


“CHARTERED” MORALITY. 


IKE other forms of virtue, our financial morality has 
its hot and cold fits. A transaction is accepted in 
nonchalant silence by the City to-day, which a month 
ago or a month hence would produce a storm of indig- 
nation. The standardof rectitude is perpetually changing, 
and it is therefore difficult to compare one ‘‘operation” 
with another. But now and then arrangements are con- 
ducted on so vast a scale and in so open a manner that 
it becomes possible to gauge the financial morality of 
our time with some degree of accuracy. A couple of 
transactions have taken place within the last week 
which show us the average level mark of commercial 
rectitude as rectitude is understood in the City of 
London to-day. 

On Friday last a general meeting of the shareholders 
of the British South Africa Company was held for the 
purpose ‘‘of increasing the capital of the company to 
42,500,000 by the creation of 500,000 new shares of £1 
each, and of approving of the contract entered into by 
the directors with a group of financiers for the guaran- 
teeing of the new capital.” The Duke of Abercorn 
presided, and in his speech admitted that in January 
last Mr. Rhodes declared that no increase in the share 
capital was to be contemplated ; but four months later 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, seeing that the shares in the mean- 
time had risen from 30s. to £4, thought it might be 
well for the company to get a large balance at its bankers 
and to pay off its debentures. The first thing, therefore, 
to be remarked is that a promise of Mr. Rhodes, how- 
ever unqualified, must be understood to be conditioned 
by circumstances. Mr. Rhodes makes a most important 
promise to the shareholders in January and withdraws 
his pledge in May ; yet no one in the press or among 
the shareholders thinks it worth while to comment upon 
the fact. 

Now let us consider for a moment the issue of these 
500,000 new shares. They were issued to the share- 
holders at £3 10s. per share when Chartered shares 
were quoted at about £5, and the whole of the capital 
to be raised—namely, £1,750,000—was guaranteed 
by a group of financiers at 5 per cent. At first blush to 
pay £87,500 for guaranteeing £1,750,000 does not 
seem to be extravagant ; but in the state of the market 
the price paid for this guarantee was felt to be extrava- 
gant, and after-reflection has but intensified the feeling. 
At the general meeting some further facts were elicited 
which did not increase the satisfaction of the share- 
holders. The guarantors turned out to have been 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co., the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa, the Imperial Ottoman Bank, and 
Messrs. Hirsch & Co., and these guarantors contract 
‘*on behalf of themselves and others, including some of 
the directors of the South Africa Company.” That is, 
the directors assume the power to fix their owm remunera- 
tion, which transaction can hardly be legal. Some of the 
shareholders wanted to know why the directors, instead 
of pouching this £87,500, did not apply to the share- 
holders to tender forthe capital ; butthe Dukeof Abercorn, 
the chairman, ruled that as this suggestion impeached 
the conduct of the directors, it could not be moved as 
an amendment, and accordingly the resolution of the 
directors, guarantee and all, was finally carried. We 
may note here that this issue of 500,000 new shares at 
43 10s. did not perceptibly affect the market price of the 
shares. The price paid as guarantee has since beencharac- 
terized by the ‘‘Times” as ‘‘a waste of money,” and the 
directors have been warned not to go into any more 
‘finance of this kind”’; and if we look at the matter a little 
more closely we shall see that the ‘‘ Times” is justified in 
this mild remonstrance. First of all these 500,000 new 
shares were issued in order to pay off a debenture debt 
of £750,000. It will occur to every business man to 
ask why was it necessary to guarantee more than 250,000 
shares, which at £3 10s. would havebrought in £875,000 
and sufficed to pay off the debentures? This amount 
could have been guaranteed for £43,750, and therefore 
the commission extorted by Messrs. Wernher, Beit & 
Co. and others of the directors was not 5 per cent, we 
see, but over 10 per cent. We say ‘‘extorted ” wit- 
tingly, because this transaction was conducted privately, 
and in comparison with similar transactions the price 
paid was exorbitant. When the De Beers Company 
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converted their debenture account, they did so, we are 
told, at a cost of 2 per cent for underwriting, and 2 per 
cent offers a terrible contrast to 5, much more to 1o per 
cent or more. Besides, what a private company could 
do surely the Chartered Company might have done. 

But still we have not nearly exhausted the pecu- 
liarities of this complex piece of business. We should 
like to know who were the people who took up these 
6 per cent debentures in the first place, and what price 
they paid forthem. We seem to remember that a £100 
debenture was quoted not so very long ago at £70. If 
we suppose that some of the directors—wise men !— 
acquired debentures for £70 per £100, and that others 
of them held debentures acquired at par (these deben- 
tures figured in the De Beers balance sheet at par), their 
profit must now be very considerable, for, if we mistake 
not, the debentures have been redeemed at £110+ £3, 
or some say £6, for interest and default of notice. What 
the debenture-holders would have made out of the job 
had they been allowed to exchange the debentures for 
shares, as appears to have been contemplated, can readily 
be calculated. It is sufficient here to note that the 
report that this conversion was thought of drove the 
debentures to about £125. The suggestion, however, 
met with such opposition that it was abandoned. We 
must not be understood as saying that the directors and 
their friends held all the debentures, or even the larger 
portion of them, but we do say that it is commonly re- 
ported in the City that they held a large number of them, 
and that, although their profits on the sale of them were 
very large, they still exacted their ‘‘little commission” on 
underwriting. Nevertheless, we hold that the directors of 
the Chartered Company have, in this matter, done little 
or nothing that sins against the ordinary code of com- 
mercial morality in the City of London. It must be 
admitted, we think, that they should have guaranteed 
250,000 instead of 500,000 shares, or just enough to pay 
off the debentures. But, after all, what is £43,750, 
when shares which have never paid a dividend are sold 
by the half million at £2 10s. premium? There has been 
much outcry over this matter with very little justifica- 
tion for it. 

‘*Chartered” morality then in this matter may be taken 
to represent ordinary commercial morality; and that this 
is true can be seen from the fact that the recent action of 
another company, the Bechuanaland Exploration Com- 
pany, which is closely connected with the British South 
Africa Company, has hardly been criticized in the press, 
though it is much more open to blame. A _ general 
meeting of the Bechuanaland Exploration Company was 
held at the same place and on the same day as the meet- 
ing of the Chartered Company, to which we have already 
referred, and with much the same object. Lord 
Gifford, V.C., presided, and the story he had to tell to 
the shareholders was interesting and curious. Whether 
he composed the tale himself or was aided in the work 
by his astuter co-directors is a matter of indifference to us. 
‘* The profit on the year’s working,” he said, ‘‘amounts 
to no less than £98,956. Adding to that sum the amount 
standing to the credit of reserve, there is a total profit of 
4131,143. The previous dividends have absorbed 
430,000. We now propose to distribute another 
430,090, making a total for the year of £60,000, and 
leaving to be carried forward no less than £71,143.” 
Considering that the capital of the company is only 
200,000, Lord Gifford cannot be thought to have 
exaggerated when he said that the profits were ‘ satis- 
factory.” He omitted to tell the shareholders—what 
perchance they were sufficiently aware of, but what the 
public ought to know—that this sum of £161,143 repre- 
sents the profits on seven years’ working. Still, of 
course, it sounds better to speak of making £98,000 in 
a single year, and that a year of extraordinary specula- 
tive advance in the whole market. 

Naturally enough, too, it struck the directors that 
the present time was an excellent opportunity for in- 
creasing their capital, and accordingly they proposed 
to the shareholders that it should be doubled. But now 
comes the most interesting part of Lord Gifford’s pro- 
posals. 100,000 of the new shares are to be offered at 
30s. per share to the members of the Company in pro- 
portion to their present holding. As the market price 
of these shares is nearly £3, the issue price seems ex- 
traordinarily low, but probably the directors thought 
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that the shareholders should be munificently rewarded 
for entrusting them with more money. This, however, is 
a matter between the directors and the shareholders, with 
which outsiders have small right to interfere ; but the 
remaining portion of Lord Gifford’s proposal is so ex- 
traordinary that he must pardon us if we comment upor 
it. He proposed that ‘‘ the directors should be author- 
ized to dispose of the remaining 100,000 shares in such 
manner and at such price—not being less than 4os. per 
share—as they think most beneficialtothecompany.” The 
factis, as Lord Giffordacknowledged, that when the shares 
of the Bechuanaland Company stood at about 45s., the 
Banque Commercielle et Industrielle of Paris offered to 
take 100,000 of their shares at 35s. But as the shares 
of the Bechuanaland Exploration Company have since 
gone up to £3, the French Bank met Lord Gifford and 
his co-directors in ‘‘the most frank way,” and raised 
their offer to 40s. But why should this French Bank be 
allowed to make something like £100,000 in this de- 
lightfully easy way ? The shareholders of the Bechuana- 
land Exploration Company may well put this and further 
questions. Is the Banque Commercielle et Industriel!e 
really what Lord Gifford called it, ‘‘ a very first-class 
undertaking in all respects”? If so, of course it might 
be well to buy its co-operation at a high price; but we 
do not know it among the great commercial houses of 
Paris, though of course it may be more important than 
we are aware of. Lord Gifford, we think, should have 
told us who its directors are and what its paid-up 
capital is, and not merely confined himself to telling us 
that it had tendered for the Russian Loan. But, after 
all, both these transactions are chiefly important as 
showing us the facile and careless way in which money 
is treated in the City of London when times are good. 
In fact the large generosity of the prosperous financier 
may be held to account for the rapidity and inevitable- 
ness with which bad times succeed to good. 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON, MINOR POET. 


‘Ts pension of £100 a year lately bestowed on Mr. 
William Watson for his poetry, reminds us of the 
fact that the estimate of the critics on a poet’s or artist's 
work tends nowadays to impress and guide the public 
and the representatives of the public, the Government, 
more rapidly than was formerly the case. 

Mr. Watson has been fortunate among the younger 
poets in having to depend on no mere coterie of logrollers 
to boomhisreputation. He has had for some time a clever 
journal and a highly respectable weekly paper unre- 
servedly devoted to push his reputation; and if the 
‘* Daily Chronicle” has sometimes done him disservice, 
as when it published with more zeal than discretion that 
pretentious and portentous failure, ‘‘A New National 
Anthem,” yet, on the whole, there is no pulpit like a 
newspaper for preaching up and popularizing a rising 
poet ; and if Mr. Watson’s balloon is now visible in the 
heaven of fame, the continuous puffing of the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” has supplied much of the lifting power to 
raise it there. 

Equally persevering, and probably equally efficacious, 
has been the unstinted support of Mr. R. H. Hutton in the 
‘* Spectator.” That the fluent Mr. Traill should blow his 
penny whistle in celebration of the Watsonian muse, that 
the versatile Mr. Grant Allen should eulogize in a shower 
of superlatives the achievements of a new and great poet, 
was to be expected, as no one would look for measure or 
sanity from writers whose business it is to amuse and in- 
terest the public daily by any available means and at any 
cost. But when Mr. R. H. Hutton takes up his weekly 
trumpet to herald the triumph of a great poet, we are 
obliged seriously to consider Mr. Watson’s claims to 
greatness and the grounds on which they are based. 

And, first, what is the claim that the ‘‘ Spectator 
makes for Mr. Watson? Not merely does it claim for 
him the proud position of the greatest living poet in 
England, but it says, in a special articleon Mr. Watson's 
‘* Hymn to the Sea,” that ‘‘ we have again got a really 
great poet among us,” that ‘‘ there is not a line that is 
not a great line in it” (referring to the ‘‘ Hymn to the 
Sea”). There is no mistaking the ‘‘Spectator’s” 
meaning; and as if to make assurance doubly sure, it 
places Mr. William Watson on an equality with Milton 
at his best and above Tennyson and Matthew Arnold ; 
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e.g., ‘‘ Not even lennyson, not even Matthew Arnold, 
has published so little that does not engrave itself on 
the memory as Mr. Watson.” This astounding verdict 
it fearlessly bases on the aforesaid ‘‘Hymn to the 
Sea.” ‘‘And in this noble poem, mistermed a hymn, 
but all the more wonderful for the purely imaginative 
character of its splendour, we are greatly mistaken if 
all competent critics will not recognize at last that we 
have amongst us another of the really greatest masters 
of English song.” 

What, then, are the merits of this wonderful and noble 
poem, before whose dazzling brightness the lights of 
“€ Atalanta in Calydon” and ‘‘ Erechtheus,” of the 
“Earthly Paradise” and ‘‘ Jason” and “‘ Sigurd,” of the 
“* Unknown Eros,” not to speak of the lights of those 
fixed stars, Tennyson and Arnold, are forced to pale 
their ineffectual fires ? 

This poem, a ‘‘Hymn to the Sea,” is composed in 
elegiac couplets which, to Mr. Watson’s credit be 
it said, are kept fairly near to the form of the Ovidian 
distich. It is quite in accordance with the fitness 
of things that Mr. Watson, who knows neither Latin 
nor Greek, should pose as a classical scholar, and 
should adopt a purely classical metre, just as he had 
already adopted as a title ‘‘ Lacryme Musarum,” a 
title obtained, we fancy, from a Professorial friend, and 
-shouldappearas a translator of Horace's Sapphics, which, 
‘no doubt, he can read in the original as easily as he can 
the elegiacs of Mimnermus or Ovid. His handling of 
the elegiac couplet is creditable, considering his scanty 
knowledge ; but the very choice ofa metre that suggests 
the possession of some mastery of Latin, if not of Greek, 
marks what we have observed throughout Mr. Watson’s 
poetry as one distinguishing characteristic. Just as he 
‘has to borrow from others who have direct knowledge 
of the classics the knowledge he does not possess, so 
he is obliged to approach Nature not directly but through 
books, and thus all his attempts to interpret Nature, 
however careful and painstaking, bear the mark of 
secondhand knowledge. The physiognomy and move- 
ment of the outer world is known to Mr. Watson only 
through the eyes of others. His is not the seeing eye 
of Wordsworth or Keats, and skilfully though he may 
appropriate the results of another’s communion with 
Nature, the natural magic which belongs only to the poet 
who has been himself ‘‘ wedded to the goodly earth in love 
and holy passion” is conspicuous by its absence. There 
is no fire or fervour in Mr. Watson’s feelings for Nature, 
which is not surprising, as he has certainly never 
‘touched the hem of Nature’s shift”; has, indeed, ap- 
parently, never seen her beauty face to face but at best 
dimly in the glass of others. 

Now this natural magic, this direct vision of Nature, 
is just what we expect to find ina Hymn to the Sea. We 
expect to breathe the breath of the sea, to draw the life 
of the sea into our inmost being, to feel our hearts throb 
in unison with the throbbings of the great heart of the 
waters. The voice of the sea, the free, large life of the 
sea, the aspect of the sea in all its varying moods, the 
beauty of its quiet hours, the majesty and power of its 
anger, must have been felt, and felt deeply, by the poet 
who would dare tohymn the sea. Aischylus had watched 
with sympathetic eye the rovriwy re kyparwy dvnptOpov yéhacya, 
the myriad laughter of the sea waves he remembers and 
recalls; Keats had drawn into his very blood the nightin- 
gale charm of the summer night, had steeped himself in 
the sensuous beauty of the autumn he celebrates. No 
mastery of words, no deftest workmanship (and Mr. 
Watson is a deft craftsman), can give power to express 
what the eye has not seen. The ‘‘Hymn to the Sea” isa 
failure because it lacks the direct inspiration of personal 
‘ communion with Nature. But we must prove what we 
assert. Here is what in the ‘‘Spectator’s” opinion 
justifies its most extravagant eulogy : 

‘While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of 
bonds, with unsealings, — 

Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the 

world,— 

Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet 

agitations,— 

Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” 


“Only a great poet could have written that, and the last . 
line seems to us one of the greatest which even great - 


poets have written.” The last line is undoubtedly well 


written with the suggestive force of Mr. Watson’s best 
style, the secret of which is its reticence; but any 
competent reader must perceive that the ‘‘Spectator’s” 
praise is unmeasured and insane, and worthy only of the 
uncritical pen of a reckless logroller, to which level we are 
afraid the ‘‘ Spectator ” critic is reduced throughout the 
article we quote from. It would be easy to quote the worst 
lines of the poem in support of our contention, but we 
prefer to take the passages the ‘‘ Spectator ” has selected 
as proofs of the greatness of the poem. ‘‘Who would 
expect . . . such a wonderful interlude as this exquisite 
conception of the enchanting beauty of the prison in which 
that passionate spirit is held captive : 
‘« Man that is galled with his confines and burdened yet 

more with his vastness, 

Born = great for his ends, never at peace with his 

goal; 

Man whom Fate, his victor ; magnanimous, clement 

in triumph, 
Holds as a captive king, mewed in a palace divine: 

Wide its leagues of pleasance and ample of purview 

its windows ; 
Airily falls, in its courts, laughter of fountains at play ; 

Nought, when the harpers are harping, untimely 

reminds him of durance ; 
None, as he sits at the feast, whisper Captivity’s 
name. 

But would he parley with Silence, withdraw for awhile 

unattended, 
Forth to the beckoning world ’scape for an hour and 
be free, 

Lo, his adventurous fancy coercing at once and pro- 

voking, 
Rise the unscalable walls, built with a word at the 
prime; 

Lo, immobile as statues, with pitiless faces of iron, 

Armed at each obstinate gate, stand the impassable 
guards.” 

‘* That is splendid,” says the ‘‘Spectator.” But is it? 
The ‘‘ Spectator ” vouches for the ‘‘ enchanting beauty 
of the prison,” but there is no sign of the beauty in the 
much-belauded couplets. There is, no doubt, considerable 
reticence of language and some felicity in the choice of 
telling epithets, that deserve moderate commendation, 
but we see no vision of enchanting beauty with the 
‘* Spectator,” and splendid would be the last adjective 
by which we would describe the lines. Whatever may 
be said of the excerpt we have given, there are plenty of 
commonplace lines in this poem, of which the ‘ Spec- 
tator ” asserts ‘‘ there is not a line which is not a great 
line in it.” 

‘* Lover whose vehement kisses on lips irresponsive are 
squandered, 
Lover that wooest in vain Earth’s imperturbable 
heart ; 
Athlete mightily frustrate, who pittest thy thews 
against legions, 
Locked with fantastical hosts, bodiless arms of the 
sky.” 
Are these lines great? The idea is commonplace, the 
expression of it in no way wonderful, indeed somewhat 
vague and confused. Again the initial word in this 
pentameter seems to us beyond question a trochee, and 
therefore a slip in Mr. Watson’s usually careful work- 
manship. 

‘* Briefly perfect hangs, trembles and dulcetly falls.” 

‘‘ Nothing, again, can well be finer,” says the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator,” ‘‘than the passage in which Mr. Watson paints 
for &c. 

‘* When, at his banquet, the Summer is purple and 
drowsed with repletion ; 
When, to his anchorite board, taciturn Winter 
repairs ; 
When by the tempest are scattered magnificent ashes 
of Autumn, 
When, upon orchard and lane, breaks the whitefoam 
of the Spring.” 
Here there is not a line interpreting with the magic 
felicity of Keats the beauty and the life of Nature, nota 
line that conveys the movement and the mystery of the 
sea. Compare with Mr. Watson’s ‘‘ Hymn of theSea”’ Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Songs of the Springtides,” and you see 
the difference between second-hand knowledge and 
direct personal observation, though we must add that 
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Mr. Swinburne is by no means at his best when writing Immortals. Mr. Watson is a minor poet, and a minor 
as an interpreter of Nature. poet it is probable he will remain. His work has merit, but 
The criticism we have applied to this absurdly over- is certainly not great work. The mistake of the ‘‘ Spec- 
— ‘* Hymn to the Sea” may be, with certain modi- _tator ”—the mistake, that is, of Mr. Hutton and the other 
cations, extended to the rest of Mr. Watson’s work. backers of Mr. Watson—springs, perhaps, from their 
His genius is not vigorous, full-blooded, independent, making a comparison between the host of living minor 
but somewhat feeble, anemic, derivative. He has poetsand Mr. Watson, the chiefofthem. The reticence, 
leaned by turns on Keats and Shelley, and most of all the sobriety, and general sanity and good sense, the 
he has leaned and still leans on Wordsworth. His poems normal good taste of Mr. Watson’s verse, compared with 
are poems written in discipleship ; and with those who, the empty fluency, the studied preciosity, the decadent 
while admiring his careful craftsmanship and musical moralsof many of ourminor poetsand poetasters, have so 
ear, admit this discipleship, and praise rather the wrought on the good ‘ Spectator” that it has committed 
delicacy and fidelity of the echo than the origin- itself to the monstrous statements about Mr. Watson’s 
ality of the poetry, we are largely m agreement. His poetry which we have felt it our duty to examine and to 
sonnets, especially the sequence ‘‘Ver Tenebrosum,” expose in their naked deformity. A less kindly explana- 
have a high economy of language and a certain dignity tion might easily be advanced, that the ‘‘ Spectator,” in 
and distinction, found in Wordsworth’s best work, but common with Mr. Watson’s other eulogists, is suffering 
in them too we find the echo. Compare, for instance, with from a native sympathy with mediocrity, which is simply 
Wordsworth’s well-known sonnet on ‘‘The Extinction the other side of that antipathy to genius not entirely 
of the Venetian Republic” Mr. Watson’s sonnet on unknown even in the British Isles. 
England, which, with the exception of a single ill- Mr. Watson is a trained and skilful workman; but 
chosen epithet ‘‘ grandiose,” is as admirable in ex- the most persevering labour of the file can never quite 
pression as in conception it is obviously derivative : equalize work that is patched and pieced together 
** How England once before the days of bale, with work that is thrown out at white heat in a single 
Throned above trembling, puissant, grandiose, calm, jet from the furnace of the imagination. To say that 
Held Asia’s richest jewel in her palm ; Mr. Watson lacks fervour and fire is not merely to say 
And with unnumbered isles barbaric she that he has the defects of his qualities, his reticence 
The broad hem of her glistening robe impearled and sobriety; ‘for poetry, as Milton held, must 
Then when she wound her arms about the world, be simple, sensuous, passionate, and the two latter 
And had for vassal the obsequious sea.” qualities without fervour it cannot have. There is more 
There is too much rhetoric, excellent rhetoric though fervour in a single ode of the last of the Elizabethans, 
it often be, in Mr. Watson’s verse, and far too little pure Keats, than in the whole of Mr. Watson's output of 
poetry. Heisaltogetherathis best whenhewritesasacritic, verse; and instead of depreciatingly comparing that 
for while he has no eye for Nature, and fails completely to master of natural magic with Tennyson, 
catch the atmosphere and aspect, not only of the sea, ‘* Bright Keats to touch his raiment doth beseech,” 
but also of the land, he has shown himself able to catch Mr. Watson would do well to put his own best work, 
the very atmosphere of Wordsworth and, in a lesser and to induce Mr. Hutton to put it, by the side of the 
degree, of other poets. Thus his ‘t Wordsworth’s work of Keats and see if together they can detect the 
Grave,” his appreciation of Matthew Arnold ‘‘In Lale- difference and trace the cause of it. X. 
ham Churchyard,” and less successfully his threnody on 
Tennyson, are worksof considerable literary merit. At the THE MORAL EFFECT OF RETAINING 
same time it is impossible to forget that he is not seldom, CHITRAL. 
even in this class of work, poor and commonplace. 
Take his last published poem, ‘‘ The Tomb of Burns,” A’ argument much relied upon for our retaining posses- 
which appeared in a recent number of the ‘‘ Spectator.” sion of Chitral is what may be called the argument 
Set beside ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave” it is, to say the of moral effect. Weare told by Lord Roberts that if 
least, disappointing. What note of distinction can be we leave the border tribes alone they will certainly put 
found in lines like these, which to us appear positively down our action—or inaction—to fear and to inability 
prosaic ? to hold what we have won. Hence it is necessary to 
‘* Singly he faced the bigot brood, convince them that opposition is useless, and that we 
The meanly wise, the feebly good, are determined to maintain, at all hazards, our supre- 
He pelted them with pearl, with mud ; macy. Otherwise, in the event of an invasion of British 
He fought them well. India, they will cast in their lot with the enemy. In 
But ah, the stupid millions stood, illustration of the argument, the conduct of the trans- 
And he—he fell ! Indus tribes and of the Sikhs in 1857 is referred to. 
The neutrality of the one and the active goodwill of the 
All bright and glorious at the start, other are attributed to their conviction of our latent 
’Twas his ignobly to depart, strength. Like the proverbial woman, the dog, and the 
Slain by his own too affluent heart, walnut tree, the more you wallop trans-Indus tribesmen 
Too generous blood ; the better they be. In a word, they must be licked 
j And blindly, having lost Life’s chart, into shape. 
4 To meet Death’s flood.” Be its value otherwise what it may, the argument, 
; Here it may be observed that Mr. Watson’s critical from moral effect, is, as it happens, singularly in- 
7 judgments are not infallible, and, indeed, we are some- applicable to Chitral. When about to cross the frontier, 
' times amazed by such an one as this on Scott : the Government of India announced by proclamation 
** Glorious Sir Walter, Shakespeare’s brother-brain,” that its objects were the expulsion of an intruder and 
And this, on R. L. Stevenson’s somewhat shadowy the rescue of its own subjects. Both objects accom- 
“* Catriona,” in the same sonnet : plished, its aims would have been attained. Well, its 
‘* The immortal Highland maid and Alan Breck.” aims have been attained, very brilliantly and very com- 
Nor would admirers of Goethe agree with this : pletely. We have shown all Asia our ability to walk 
‘* And more than Weimar’s proud elaborate calm, into Chitral and to walk every one else out of it. The 
One flash of Byron’s lightning, Wordsworth’s light.” natural outcome of our operations, in the eyes of most 
These, however, are minor points. The gist of the men, would be to retire. To remain, in the teeth of our 
matter is that, when tried by the three tests of really great declarations, would seem contrary to what might be 
poetry, Mr. Watson is found wanting. The first test expected. But no; voided faith is of less importance, 
may be applied in this question, Can he see and canhein- it seems, to the tribesmen than a voided country. No 
terpret Nature? The answer must be an unqualified matter what our objects were, or under what pretext we 
negative. The second test, briefly, in this, Has he entered their mountains, if we leave them now we shall 
found a new and deeper criticism of life? To this forfeit their goodwill, their regard, and their high opinion 
question again the reply must be, No. These are the of us. Is it in accordance with public morality to shape 
main tests. To the third test, Is his workmanship our action on such an argument? Is it credible? 
faultless, or, at least, competent and careful? a more Putting aside the assurances with which we entered 
satisfactory answer could be given ; but this alone is not Chitral (though we may be sure that the tribesmen have 
sufficient to entitle a poet to a place inthe company of the not lost sight of them), does experience really prove 
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that retreat from beyondits frontiers will necessarily be 
construed as weakness, and would therefore provoke 
opposition ? Let us examine the illustrations supplied us. 

The trans-Indus people with whom we had chiefly to 
reckon in 1857 was the Afghan nation. We had invaded 
Kabul in 1839, and had evacuated it, in very painful 
plight, in 1842. If the argument from moral effect is 
sound, the Amir and his people should have turned upon 
us, therefore, in our extremity in 1857. What did they 
do? They remained impassive spectators. The Amir 
himself was never more staunch to us than in that great 
crisis. Conviction of our ‘latent strength” had not 
been destroyed in his mind by our retreat from his 
country fifteen years before any more than it has suffered 
eclipse in the counsels of his present successor from our 
retirement in 1880. The reason is surely plain. It is not 
retreat, but retreat under visible compulsion, that makes 
Asiatics (or others either, for the matter of that) believe 
in weakness. It was to combat this belief that Nott 
avenged Elphinstone. 

It was because of this belief that Lawrence was con- 
strained to hold onto the Peshawar valley in 1857. Itis 
an excellent argument for not thrusting British troops 
into a position from which strategical considerations 
may, at some future time, compel you, under appearance 
of compulsion, to withdraw them, but it is no argu- 
ment at all against withdrawal when there is not the 
ghost of a shadow of compulsion. 

As to the Punjab in 1857, the case is quite as little in 
point. Weconquered the Punjab in 1848 ; and no doubt 
we have never retired from our conquest ; and the Sikhs 
stuck to us in 1857. But, given all three postulates, 
nothing is less demonstrable than that we must remain 
wherever we conquer. The Punjab remained loyal in 
1857 for obvious reasons of its own. The Mutiny was 
x Sepoy revolt, and the Sikh hated the Sepoy. The aim 
of the mutineers was to restore the Muhammadan 
Emperor to his throne in Delhi ; and, to the Sikhs, the 
Muhammadan is an abomination. Besides all this, the 
Sikhs had been crushed nine years before, they had lost 
all their leaders, and their country had been disarmed. 
We have this on indisputable authority. ‘‘ Our people 
being without arms has been doubtless the main cause 
of our success. The Sikhs have a traditional hatred of 
Delhi, and most of the Muhammadans do not sympa- 
thize with His Imperial Majesty,” wrote Lord Lawrence. 
His chief lieutenant, Sir Robert Montgomery, who him- 
self was afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
added similar testimony at the same time. ‘‘ The Sikhs 
hate the Sepoys; and if a regiment breaks and runs, 
the whole population is after them. The Sepoys are 
strangers in a strange land. They have no sympathy 
from the people.” It is clear that there is nothing in 
the conduct of the Sikhs in 1857 to govern our decision 
as to remaining in Chitral in 1895. 

Let me, before I close, correct an error into which I 
was betrayed in the course of my late article. I said 
that in the Viceroy’s present Council there was no 
member who was personally conversant with Bombay, 
Madras, the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, or the 
native army. Bombay should have been omitted from 
the list; but its inclusion or exclusion is very little 
material to the argument. A. CoLvin. 


ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERA: A CONTRAST. 
WHEN Covent Garden does less than its duty by 


some masterwork of music we critics sometimes 
comment with infinite bitterness on the strange fact 
that while every tenth-rate German city may feast 
luxuriously all the year round upon first-rate opera per- 
formances, London, ‘‘ the greatest and richest city in the 
world,” must remain content with a brief annual series of 
performances that are very often far from first-rate. We 
know quite well, of course, that the personal histories 
.of the musicians, from Gluck to Wagner, are mainly 
records of fruitless, or nearly fruitless, struggles to 
compel the opera-houses to accept improvements which 
even in England to-day would be regarded as trifling ; we 
know that intelligent English critics who have visited the 
boasted Continental houses tell a tale of universal shab- 
biness and incompetence, and that this tale is corrobo- 
rated by German critics whose love of art is stronger 
than their patriotism ; we have ears to hear, and know 
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that even at Bayreuth, which is admittedly leagues 
ahead of every other opera-house in Germany, the sing- 
ing is frequently execrable beyond description. But 
these are mere facts, powerless to dispel our cherished 
illusion, and we have never ceased to taunt Sir Augustus 
Harris with his inability to do once a year with his im- 
mense resources what is done every day in Germany 
with no resources to speak of. Sir Augustus has long 
waited an opportunity to answer us, and when at last 
the opportunity has arrived the answer would be con- 
vincing, did it not also show conclusively that the German 
state of affairs, however unsatisfactory, is immeasurably 
better than the state of affairs in London. The Ducal 
Court Company of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha which he 
brought over to show us how things really are done in 
Germany, is certainly not calculated to make any one 
long to follow his Royal Highness of Edinburgh to 
German lands; yet on the whole it is rather for better 
than for worse that it leaves undone many things that 
Covent Garden does, and does many things that Covent 
Garden leaves undone. Four recent performances— 
‘“‘Der Freischiitz” and “ Fidelio” at Drury Lane, and 
‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor” and ‘‘Tannhauser ” at Covent 
Garden—conclusively illustrate this. 

The Saxe-Coburg company does not contain one voice 
worth listening to. Miss Wassiliewits’ is thick and ofa 
peculiar doughy consistency, so that when she takes a high 
note it seems to stick inside and to be pulled out by main 
force in glutinous shreds. Miss Scharnack’s is ragged 
at the edges, and her upper notes pierce the ear, not 
cleanly, like a sharp-edged sword, but with a sensation 
of horrid gashes, like cuts made by broken glass. The 
men, without exception, have the manners, appearance, 
and voice of Thames bargees. This applies also to the 
male portion of the chorus, while the feminine part 
unmistakably consists of mothers of families. The same 
is not quite true of the lady principals; yet not one of 
them can have been in her prime so recently as yester- 
day ; and as promotion apparently goes by seniority, it 
follows that the parts of the youngest heroines are 
always allotted to the most aged ladies. The whole 
company, with its air of being a family concern, and 
the incessant pitying glances cast by the younger mem- 
bers upon the seniors, reminded me of the choirs of 
those remote cathedral towns where musical critics 
sometimes penetrate, and after being compelled to 
listen to ‘‘ Comfort ye,” or ‘If with all your hearts,” 
sung by a cracked, worn-out tenor, are asked whether 
anything like that can be heard in London. If the 
critic says that nothing like it can be heard in London, 
and emphasizes the sense in which he uses the phrase, 
he is generally told that the poor old fellow who sang 
cannot be younger than ninety-five, and has never missed 
being in his place in the cathedral for at least half a 
century. German citizens seem to take the same sort 
of compassionate pride in their aged prima-donnas, a 
pride with which an Englishman ought easily to sym- 
pathize, judging from the enthusiasm created by Sims 
Reeves a year or two ago, or even by the younger 
Patti more recently. But the profoundest sympathy 
could not persuade one that the Saxe-Coburg company 
did anything approaching justice to the delicate, 
fantastic music of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” for even if the 
singing had been a great deal better than it was there 
were other reasons why the performance should fall con- 
siderably short of a reasonable ideal. Weber's wild 
boars, skeletons, bats, and owls with flaming eyes 
demand the most perfect stage arrangements to 
prevent the scene in the Wolf’s Glen becoming 
laughably farcical ; and the Saxe-Coburg arrangements 
were very far from perfect. It seems that a Mr. Mahling 
attended to the stage management in the intervals of 
singing the part of Kilian and eking out the chorus ; 
and the stage-management did not come on any better 
for this odd doubling of parts. In the Wolf’s Glen 
scene the lights went up and down in a manner as arbi- 
trary as it was puzzling. First it was broad daylight at 
midnight ; then without warning the lights at the back 
were eclipsed so that the shadows of Max and Caspar 
were thrown with sharp outlines on the sky and dis- 
tant mountain peaks; and finally the footlights were 
lowered just sufficiently to expose the trees and rocks 
as undoubted pasteboard and canvas. When Samiel 
had to appear in a tree, a blind was drawn up 
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with much creaking, and he was disclosed surrounded 
by cheap red-fire. The owl’s eyes flamed at intervals, 
like the intermittent glare of a lighthouse. In a word, 
the whole thing was preposterous ; and yet when I came 
away I was bound to admit that I had received a more 
vivid and proportionate impression of Weber’s work 
than Covent Garden with all its superior glories could 
have given me. Poor as the artists were, they worked 
together, and not against each other as at Covent 
Garden; they kept away from the footlights, they 
snatched at no encores; they knew the effect that 
should be made in the opera, and did their best accord- 
ing to their lights to make it, never allowing their little 
vanities to stand in the way. Each singer took the 
traditional conception of his or her part, and did what 
could be done with it, and as the conceptions dovetailed, 
one actually heard the opera, not a series of detached 
songs which would sound as well were they taken in 
any other order. If this unity partially redeemed ‘‘ Der 
Freischutz,” it raised ‘‘ Fidelio” to the dignity of a 
singularly fine performance. There is no scenery worth 
mentioning, and the unanimous stroke, so to speak, of 
these tenth-rate singers resulted in an interpretation of 
Beethoven’s intention far beyond that attainable by a 
group of first-rate singers who have no unanimity, but, 
on the contrary, each of whom is fighting, like Hal o’ 
the Wynd, for his own hand. 

This last state of affairs prevails at Covent Garden. 
There we have gathered from the ends of the earth a 
score of artists with reputations, genuine or dubious ; 
and whether his (or her) reputation is dubious or 
genuine, each artist is bent on increasing it, and on that 
alone. Some, like Maurel and Tamagno, seek to in- 
crease it by doing their parts incomparably in whatever 
opera they may be singing ; but most, like Melba and 
Alvarez, care nothing for their parts provided they afford 
Opportunities for vocal display. Each wants to win 
encores, and, incidentally, to prevent them being won 
by others. Consequently a perfect or even a passable 
ensemble is rare ; not the operas, but certain numbers 
from the operas, get sung ; the performances, when they 
are of the best, lack unity and leave no distinct impression 
on one’s mind, and when they are of the worst they fall 
far beneath anything perpetrated by the Saxe-Coburg 
company. Technically, the performance of ‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor ” was almost perfect, and the evening was 
an instructive one. Except when Melbasang, the audience 
chatted and laughed, just as in the bad old palmy days 
of Italian opera; and those who did not care to chat 
and laugh could only sit and wonder why even a prima- 
donna should wish to sing in such vulgar, coarsely con- 
ceived, coarsely drawn, and coarsely coloured music, 
and what kind of ears the critics had who found 
Wagner noisier and less melodious than Donizetti, who 
never wrote a tune, and seldom scored half-a-dozen 
bars of simple accompaniment without burying the 
voice under ponderous chords for wood-wind and 
brass. What I remember chiefly is a quartette which 
was sung by the principals with hungry eyes upraised 
to the gallery, imploring the favour of one, only one, 
encore. Evidently the appeal went to the hearts of a few 
disinterested persons who applauded for a couple of 
moments after the rest of the house was silent, and then 
the singers came forward with an alacrity worthy of a 
fire brigade when an alarm is raised. Whether bouquets 
were presented afterwards in the traditional way I cannot 
say ; but I trust so experienced a prima-donna as Melba 
would not neglect so important a detail. In ‘* Tann- 
hauser” prima-donnaism dragged Covent Garden down 
to its lowest. The opera was sumptuously mounted ; the 
band under Mancinelli (the only conductor Sir Augustus 
has who can hold the baton) played magnificently ; 
Maurel’s Wolfram was a splendidly imagined and as 
splendidly executed a piece of acting, though owing to 
illness his singing was not so good as I have heard it in 
the part ; and even if Eames was a little too modern for 
Elizabeth, and the Tannhauser of Alvarez seemed to 
have come from Whitechapel, these little drawbacks 
need not have made impossible the unusally fine 
rendering I anticipated. But Adini willed otherwise. 
What aberration of mind induced Sir Augustus to se 
this lady into the part of Venus I cannot guess. She 
may have looked young enough for it twenty years 


_ago, but certainly at no time can she have had voice to 
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Sing it or art to act it. She bleated steadily through 
every bar, so that one could scarcely ever guess what 
note she thought she was singing ; and when in the last 
act some trifling hitch occurred in the working of the 
scenery, she screamed out directions with such enerjy 
that a number of people, who presumably did not know 
the opera, seemed to think that she was beginning to 
act rather finely, while for those who did know it tie 
performance was ruined. I sincerely condole with Sir 
Augustus Harris on his really heroic efforts to do 
Tannhauser” perfectly being frustrated by this exh'- 
bition, the most disgraceful I have ever seen at Covent 
Garden ; and! suggest that he should give us the oper: 
again as speedily as possible with a Venus who can sin; 
and act the part, and with a more mobile Tannhauser 
than Alvarez. Further, I put it to him, that since 
he has shown us what the Germans can do without 
voices, histrionic art, scenery, or skill in handling 
stage machinery, he should straightway form a stock 
operatic company to show the Germans how very much 
better we can do the thing than they can if only we 
make a commencement. Even if we did no better at 
first, German mediocrity is preferable to an Italian 
circus, and with our English voices and operatic artists, 
and the scenic resources of Drury Lane, we ought to be 
able to give opera in a fashion more satisfactory on the 
whole than either the German stock companies or the 
scratch company of Covent Garden, with which I have, 
not to the advantage of the Italians, contrasted the 
Germans. 

In ‘* Musical News” for 13 July I read: ‘‘Our modern 
composers can take care of themselves, despite the 
coarse attacks of the blustering and ignorant ‘new 
critics ’—who came under Dr. Hubert Parry's lash at 
the banquet " (of the ‘‘ Associated Board”’) ; and turning 
to the report of the speeches made after the banquet I 
read that ‘‘ Dr. Parry made some caustic remarks on 
the new criticism, its personalities, the bumptious igno- 
rance of those who think they know all about music, and 
are anxious to teach those who really know. Some of 
these persons resent the fact that ‘their pupils’ are 
ploughed for the examinations of the Associated Board, 
even after they have passed ‘ most distinguished exami- 
nations conducted by other bodies.’” When such a 
charge is made in the House of Commons the only reply 
made is a cry for ‘‘Name!” and it is ‘*‘ Name” I ask 
for now. I have sometimes thought, and the thought 
has perhaps found expression, that Dr. Parry’s music 
occasionally falls below that of Beethoven. I also teach 
music, but have never sent a pupil to be examined 
or otherwise maltreated by the Associated Board; and I 
am particularly anxious to learn which of the ‘‘new 
critics” has been foolish enough to do so. I have 
asked Dr. Parry for ‘‘ Name,” but I by no means advise 
him to give it. In making charges of this kind the 
vague way is the safe way. J. F. R. 


CRITICISM ON THE HUSTINGS. 


“Twelfth Night.” Acted after the manner of the 
sixteenth century before the members of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, Burlington Hall, 21 


June, 1895. 


Ts holding of a General Election at the end of the 
London season should be made unlawful. In- 
volving, as it does, an outburst of the keenest political 
criticism, it should not be fixed for the moment when 
all the men who are professionally trained in criticism 

that is to say, the critics of art —are exhausted by three 
months continuous work. I am asked, sometimes 
sympathetically, sometimes sarcastically, whether the 
critic of art is in his place on the political platform. |! 
reply that he is indispensable there, and that the 
recognition of that fact is spreading. The reason is 
obvious. Criticism with a foregone conclusion is a 
contradiction in terms; and criticism by politicians 
always has its conclusion foregone, because the critics 
are party men. Try to imagine what my criticism 
would be worth if I had first to ascertain the politics of 
Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Hare, and so on, and then to enthu- 
siastically praise all the enterprises on one side, and to 
denounce and disparage those on the other. For 
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example, Manager A and Manager B are, let us suppose, 
on opposite sides in politics. Manager A _ pro- 
duces a new Pinero play of the Mrs. Tanqueray 
order. I extol it as a masterpiece of dramatic 
psychology. Manager B promptly orders another 
such play from Mr. Pinero. I denounce it as an 
outrage on decency. Manager A abolishes fees and 
raises the price of admission to the pit from two shillings 
to half a crown. I rejoice in his spirited attack on an 
insufferable system of cadging and extortion, and in his 
self-sacrificing regard for the comfort and convenience 
of the public. Manager B follows suit. I expose the 
snobbish trick by which he has provided his aristocratic 
friends in the stalls with free programmes at the expense 
of the honest, hardworking pit. That is what party 
criticism is like. One political party brings in a Land 
Purchase Bill which is immediately opposed and 
denounced by the opposite party. Presently that 
Opposite party becomes the Government, and, since 
society does not evolve on party lines, and something 
must be done, has to proceed with the Land Purchase 
Legislation itself. Immediately the Land Purchasers 
of the day before are denouncing Land Purchase as an 
unspeakable infamy. Even articles descriptive of Par- 
liamentary debates are written on party lines. Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Goschen may make bad 
speeches, and Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour good ones. 
No matter: the division made in the article between 
the good and bad speeches must be a party division 
with Sir William and Mr. Asquith on one side, and Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Goschen on the other. How superior 
is the position of the art critic, who can choose his 
side and change it as he likes when there is a side to 
choose at all! He is free to write like Mr. Ruskin if he 
‘can; whereas the political critic hardly dares emulate 
even the moderate degree of detachment attained in 
histories by Macaulay and Mr. Justin McCarthy. No- 
body wonders what he will say about anything, but only 
how he will say it. You would no more dream of 
buying the ‘‘ Standard” or the ‘‘Chronicle” to see 
what opinion they had of the West Birmingham election 
than you would go to Euston to see in which direction 
the locomotive attached to the Scotch express would 
take it into its head to travel. 

One more feature of the situation remains to be taken 
into account. The public, whilst submitting to the 

arty manner of criticism as it submits to any other 
institution under which it has been reared, brightens up 
significantly when anyone drops that manner for a 
moment. It displays a personal curiosity about the art 
critic which the political leader writer never excites. 
Nobody knows or cares who writes the political articles 
in the “Daily Telegraph.” But Mr. Clement Scott’s 
name cannot be concealed. And it is so with every 
‘paper. Ifthe name of a contributor bursts through the 
veil of anonymity, it is sure to be that of a writer on 
literature or art, never that of a reliable party leader 
writer. As in the press, so on the platform, the more 
independent a speaker is, the more interest the public 
takes in him. Political party speeches, like leading 
articles, are essentially nothing but party advertisements ; 
and people do not trust advertisements: the more con- 
cerned they are with the benefits held out by the adver- 
tiser, the more anxious they are to have the opinion ofa 
disinterested expert as to whether the advertisement can 
be trusted. Get on your legs and talk the current party 
Manichzism, according to which there are two great 
parties representing two great principles, the one wholly 
malign and the other wholly beneficent, composed of two 
different orders of beings, the one angelic and the other 
diabolic; and everything silly, everything drunken, in- 
fatuated, fanatical, envious, quarrelsome, in short, 
footish in the audience responds to you at once. Assume, 
on the other hand, that one Government is very like an- 
other, and that nothing will wreck a Government except 
a refusal to go where it is driven, or an attempt to go 
where it is not driven (especially if the recalcitrance be 
made a matter of party principle), and at once your 
audience is as happy and sensible as it is in the nature 
of an audience to be. But nobody at present combines 
the requisite political detachment with the requisite 
critical training except the art critic. I therefore look 
forward to the time when election meetings will be ad- 
vertised by placards headed “ No Politics,” and display- 
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ing a list of speakers headed, in the largest type, with 
the name of some noted critic of pictures, music, the 
drama, or literature. And the end of that will be that 
some bold editor will at last take the step I have vainly 
urged for years, and conduct the criticism of politics in 
his paper exactly as he now conducts the criticism 
of art. 

At the same time, I do not urge this reform on parlia- 
mentary candidates as necessarily advantageous to them. 
Out of half a dozen candidates in London and the pro- 
vinces, on whose behalf I spoke impartially in the heat 
of the election, five were defeated, and the sixth had 
his formerly triumphant majority reduced to a mere 
margin. My real aim is to widen the horizon of the 
critic, especially of the dramatic critic, whose habit 
at present is to bring a large experience of stage 
life to bear on a scanty experience of real life, 
although it is certain that all really fruitful criti- 
cism of the drama must bring a wide and practical 
knowledge of real life to bear on the stage. One result 
of this is just the reverse of what might be expected. 
When I devoted myself to the criticism of music, I was 
compelled, like all musical critics, to give close attention 
to the execution of the works performed, because, as 
these were for the most part masterpieces of established 
fame, their merit as compositions had been settled long 
ago. If you hear Beethoven’s C minor symphony 
played ten times in a season, you cannot criticise the 
symphony every time : you can only criticise the manner 
in which it is played. The dramatic critic, constantly 
criticising new plays that are (to say the least) not 
masterpieces, would seem to be in quite a different 
predicament ; yet the same result might very well be 
anticipated, for this reason, that as the great majority 
of these new plays are merely reshufflings of a tattered 
and thumbed pack of old stage cards, and are, in 
fact, infinitely less novel and suggestive than a Bee- 
thoven symphony is the hundredth time you hear it, 
one would expect the dramatic critic to be thrown back 
far more than even his musical colleague upon the cri- 
ticism of technical execution. That this is notoriously 
the reverse of what has actually happened I can only 
account for by concluding that our dramatic critics 
specialize themselves to such an extent that they lose 
the character of men and citizens, and become mere 
playgoers, in which unhappy condition, since stageland 
then appears a quite real place to them, and the laws 
of Nature are supplanted in their minds by the conven- 
tions of the stage, every fresh permutation and combina- 
tion of the old stage situations and effects appeals to 
them as a historical, evolutional development. They 
tell the story of Fedora and discuss her motives and 
character when there is really nothing whatever to dis- 
cuss except how Sarah Bernhardt, or Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, or Mrs. Patrick Campbell make this or that 
effect. In the same way, if you construct one of those 
dolls which close their eyes when you lay them on their 
backs, and squeak plaintively when you nip them in the 
epigastric region, any imaginative little girl will explain 
to you at great length and in minute detail how the doll 
got tired and sleepy, and what it means by the squeak. 
The most popular dramatic criticisms of to-day are 
stories of dolls, prettily invented and touchingly told. 
And when you give the critic a woman to criticise 
instead of a doll, and scenes from real life instead 
of turns of the stageland kaleidoscope to consider, he 
protests that you are confronting him with the morbid, 
the unmanageable, the diseased. Political activity 
would soon cure him of this. We shall presently have 
to re-elect the retiring thirds of the London vestries. 
Let every dramatic critic offer himself as a candidate, 
and woo his ward thoroughly, and we shall never hear 
another word about the ‘‘ Norwegian parochialism ” of 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Enemy of the People.” And yet—horrid 
thought—suppose the dupes of stage illusion became 
the dupes of platform illusion too, and turned rabid 
party politicians, every man of them! To do without 
illusions and ideals, and to keep a fast grip on the real 
stuff of life, is hard enough anywhere. I am not sure, 
on reflection, that it is easier out of the theatre than in 
it. Still, even a new set of illusions would enliven 
dramatic criticism. 

‘I welcome the advent of ‘‘ The Elizabethan Stage 
Society,” founded ‘‘ to give practical effect to the prin- 
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ciple that Shakspere should be accorded the build of 
stage for which he designed his plays.” Last month the 
Society played ‘‘ Twelfth Night” in the Burlington 
Hall : next December they will give us ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Errors” in Gray’s Inn Hall, where it was originally 
acted in 1594. It is only by such performances that 
people can be convinced that Shakespeare’s plays lose 
more than they gain by modern staging. I donot, like 
the E.S.S., affirm it as a principle that Shakespeare’s 
plays should be accorded the build of stage for which he 
designed them. I simply affirm it as a fact, personally 
observed by myself, that the modern pictorial stage is 
not so favourable to Shakespearean acting and stage 
illusion as the platform stage. Years ago, comparing 
the effect of ‘‘ Much Ado” as performed at the Lyceum 
and as read through by a number of amateurs 
seated in evening dress on the platform at the 
London Institution, I found that the amateur per- 
formance was more vivid and enjoyable, and 
that the illusion, though flatly contradicted by the 
costumes and surroundings, was actually stronger. 
I happened to witness, too, a performance of Browning’s 
“‘ Luria” under circumstances still more apparently ludi- 
crous. It was acted—not merely read—in a lecture 
theatre at University College, against a background of 
plain curtains, by performers also in evening dress. 
The effect was so satisfactory in comparison to the 
ordinary pictorial stage effect that I have ever since 
regarded the return to the old conditions of stage 
representation for old plays as perfectly practical and 
advisable. The success of the combination of platform 
action with stage scenery at the Ober Ammergau 
Passion Play, and ot the Maeterlinckian treatment of 
**Pelléas et Mélisande” by the Théatre de I'CEuvre, 
shows that the staging of the poetic drama may be 
modified in various directions with much greater boldness 
than I or any one else could have supposed safe if our 
prejudices had not been broken up by these little amateur 
tentatives, which so many of us make the fatal mistake 
of passing by as not worth attention. The perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” now in question brought 
out another point with remarkable distinctness, and 
that was the immense advantage of the platform stage 
to the actor. It places him in so intimate a relation to 
the spectators that the difficulty of getting delicate play 
“‘across the footlights,” and of making vehement play 
forcible enough to overcome the remoteness of the 
‘‘living picture” stage, all but vanishes. Is there not 
some story to the effect that Garrick, when it was 
proposed to alter the stage in the modern direction in 
his time, replied that if he were ten feet further from his 
audience there would be no difference between him and 
any of his rivals. After the ‘‘ Twelfth Night” perform- 
ance I can quite believe this. I am convinced that if 
Burbage were to rise from the dead and accept an in- 
vitation from Sir Henry Irving to appear at the Lyceum, 
he would recoil beaten the moment he realized that 
he was to be looked at as part of an optical illusion 
through a huge hole in the wall, instead of being practic- 
ally in the middle of the theatre. The actingat Burlington 
Hall was for the most part bad acting, done by amateurs 
who were acutely conscious of themselves and of 
Shakespeare, and very feebly conscious, indeed, of the 
reality and humanity of the characters they represented. 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and the rest of 
the comic personages, with the honourable exception of 
Malvolio, grinned continuously at the humour of their 
own parts. The clown made no pretence of under- 
standing a single sentence he uttered: it sufficed 
for him that he was a clown. Orsino was an 
inhumanly well-conducted, well-spoken, well-dressed, 
considerate and reasonable lover. Olivia, played by 
a young lady of obvious possibilities as an actress, 
will not realize those possibilities unless she promptly 
abandons the artificial rhetorical drama, and never 
touches it again until she is able to play a modern 
comedy and a modern melodrama with frankness 
and conviction. Viola spoke some of her lines very 
prettily ; but she was not—well, all that is necessary for 
my argument is to say that she was not as good as Miss 
Rehan. Antonio, a very handsome young man with a 
sensitive style and, like Olivia, unmistakable possibili- 
ties, had not experience enough to make the most of 
himself. In short, nobody can pretend that the Society 
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had any advantage over Mr. Daly or Sir Henry Irvin 

in the histrionic talent at its disposal. But what it 
had went so much further under the Elizabethan con- 
ditions that every one present took the acting to be much 
better than it really was; whereas at Daly’s, or the 
Lyceum, only the most gifted players can make any 
considerable effect, the other parts invariably seeming 
colourless and unduly subordinate. With skilful and 
rapid declamation, which would have rendered the cur- 
tailment of the play unnecessary, the performance would 
have beaten its modern rivals completely, especially as 
Mr. Dolmetsch with his viol and lute, and Miss Helen 
Dolmetsch with her viola da gamba, were there with 
their little party of viol and virginal players to give us 
some of the music of the days when England really 
could produce music. On the whole, though I will not 
urge Sir Henry Irving to rebuild the Lyceum on the old 
inn yard model, I do seriously suggest that our leading 
actors might occasionally come down and take a turn 
on the stage of the E. S. S., at Gray’s Inn Hall or else- 
where, just to show us what they could do on the 


sort of stage which helped Burbage to become eg 
G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Ayomer was very abundant during the past week, 

and the loan rate was } per cent for a day or for 
short periods. The discount market was steady, in 
spite of the advance in the Paris cheque, which renders 
it unlikely that much gold will be withdrawn from 
the Bank for Paris. ,, to % per cent was the 
quotation for three months’ bills: whilst the rates 
for four and six months’ bills varied from § to j, 
and ? to % respectively. The improvement in the 
discount rates is chiefly due to the good reports 
from business centres, and the growing belief that we 
are on the threshold of a new period of commercial 
prosperity. Home Government securities were firm, and 
Consols were quoted at 107,’; for money, and 1073 for 
the account. Colonial loans were inclined to weakness. 
The Bank rate remains unchanged at 2 per cent. 


On the Stock Exchange business was mainly confined 
to the South African and Home Railway markets ; but 
things were not so brisk as last week. The renewal of 
Continental buying and large professional operations 
lent firmness to the ‘‘ Kaffir” market in spite of con- 
siderable realizations. The General Election interfered 
to some extent with the attendance of members of the 
Stock Exchange, and with business generally; and 
until the pollings are over the stock markets are likely 
to be quiet. In the meantime an excellent impression 
has been produced by the result of the polls and the 
expected return of a large Unionist majority. A speedy 
improvement in trade is anticipated. 


The Home Railway Market was temporarily depressed 
by the announcement of the Brighton dividend of 3? per 
cent, with only £5800 carried forward. Against this 
must be set the dividend of 4} per cent last year, with 
#8301 carried forward. As the traffic decrease was 
only £2477, the reduction in the dividend must be put 
down to a large increase in working expenses. Later 
in the week the favourable dividends declared by the 
South-Eastern, the Metropolitan, the Sheffield, and 
other Companies gave a good tone to the market. The 
Scotch lines were again strong, owing to Northern 
buying and the excellent traffic returns. Last week’s 
traffic returns of the Caledonian and North British show 
increases of £14,174 and £11,586 respectively. The 
corresponding period last year, it is true, was a period 
in the miners’ strike, but even then the returns are very 
noteworthy. ‘‘ Heavy” stocks were firm. 


Among the lines which show conspicuous increases 
in traffic returns, in addition to the Scotch rail- 
ways already mentioned, are the London and Brighton 
with £4266, the result of the fine weather and the 
festivities at Portsmouth; the Great Eastern with 
£2600; the London and South-Western with £2379; 
the Great Western with £1590, the outcome of the 
Henley week; the Midland with £1583, a welcome 
change from the recent heavy decreases ; and the South- 
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Eastern with £1026. The North-Eastern heads the 
decreases with £4314; followed by the London and 
North-Western with £2231; the Manchester and 
Sheffield with £1738; the Great North of Scotland 
with £1649; and the Great Southern and Western of 
Ireland with £1206. 


American railways were dull, with a weak tendency. 
There were few transactions, except in investment bonds, 
which continued firm. The prospects of the railways 
seem in some ways to be more favourable than they 
have been of late, but little business is being done in 
New York, owing to the recent serious fall of prices in 
the ‘‘Industrial” group and the fear of large gold 
shipments. The reports, too, about the condition of 
the crops have been uncertain, and the result has been 
to produce unsteadiness in railway shares. 


Canadian Pacific shares, after declining to 57} on 
Friday last week, rose again to 58} the day before 
yesterday. Grand Trunk and Mexican Railways were 
weak. The South American market was affected by the 
general lack of activity in most of the Stock Exchange 
departments. Brazilian Railway shares were steady on 
the whole, but Argentine were irregular and inclined to 
be weak. Dealings in the Foreign Market were not 
numerous, and realizations tended to deepen the prevail- 
ing dullness. Chinese loans, both the Silver and the 
Gold bonds in particular, showed a downward tendency. 
The new Brazilian loan will be issued shortly. The 
price will be 85 and the rate of interest 5 per cent. The 
National Debt of Brazil will now amount to about 
440,000,000, exclusive of the internal debt and the 
forced paper currency. The present financial position 
of Brazil may be gauged by the fact that the Fourand a 
Half per cent Loan of 1883 was issued at 89, and that 
none of the three subsequent loans was issued at less 
than 90 or at a larger rate of interest than 4} per cent. 


In the general Mining Market business was very 
quiet and prices were lower asarule. Indian shares, 
however, were steady, as were also most of the smaller- 
priced shares. Copper shares were rather weak. There 
may, however, be a rise in this metal before many 
months have passsd. It appears that on 15 July there 
was a decrease in stocks of copper of about 1000 tons 
as compared with 30 June. The price of Chili bars has 
meanwhile risen to about £44 per ton, and, with the 
expected improvement in trade, and consequent increase 
in the consumption of copper, it seems not unlikely that 
there will be a considerable upward tendency in copper 
before long. The Silver Market was inactive, and the 
price of silver bars remained steady at 30}d. per ounce. 


All the lately published statistics of commercial failures 
in the United Kingdom have shown a marked decrease 
of bankruptcies up to date, as compared with last year. 
In the United States, too, notwithstanding the anxious 
period of stagnation and depression they have been 
passing through, there appears to have been an equally 
noticeable decrease. In the first six months of this year 
the number of failures is said to amount to 6657 against 
7039 last year, and the liabilities to $88,839,944 against 
$101,739,306 in 1894, and $168,864,444 in 1893. In 
Canada there seems also to have been a great improve- 
ment. The number of failures was 907 against 923 last 
year, and the liabilities were $6,537,985 against 
$9,488,206. American statistics must, however, always 
be taken cum grano. 


The English subscriptions to the Russo-Chinese loan 
which was issued in Paris yesterday were very moderate. 
The scramble in Paris for ready money in order to apply 
for the loan produced sucha scarcity of available money 
that the “‘ bulls” on the Bourse had to pay 10 and even 
15 per cent for carrying over their stocks ; and the dis- 
counting of bills actually became quite impossible for 
the time being. A strange state of affairs for a country 
reputed to be so wealthy as France! 


The £100,000 Middlesex County Loan met with the 
unvarying success which appears to attend all issues of 
this kind when undertaken by the Bank of England. 
The applications amounted to £636,850, at prices from 
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o 15s. to £105 (the minimum). Tenders at 
107 6s. 6d. received about ninety per cent of the 
amount applied for, and those above that figure were 
allotted in full. 


NEW ISSUES. 
Tue Estates, LiMitep. 


We cannot imagine what would have happened to the 
Roman who said that Africa was always producing 
something new had he had the opportunity of reading 
the prospectus of this Company. Shocks of surprise 
have before now killed adult animals, and anything more 
surprising than this document would be difficult to con- 
ceive. The capital that the Company seek to obtain is 
150,000, divided into 7500 ordinary shares of £10 
each, and 750 five per cent first mortgage debentures of 
100 each, £50,000 in ordinary shares, and £25,000 
in debentures, plus £40,000 in cash ; in all £115,000 is 
to be paid for the property, leaving £35,000 for working 
capital and for the construction of a sugar refinery. 
Now what is the Company supposed to get for this 
4115,000? Apparently nothing but 11,722 acres of 
freehold land in Natal with the growing crops thereon, 
the sugar factory and estate buildings, the live stock 
and rolling stock. We are told that a Mr. Bru de Wold, 
a Natal Government valuator, has estimated the value of 
this property at ninety-seven odd thousand pounds, while he 
throws in the ‘‘ growing crops and tillages (for 1895-96) ” 
for the small figure of £66,944—Mr. de Wold evidently 
thinks it well to be precise in his estimate—making a 
grand total of £164,944, which the Company is to get 
for £115,000. But why do the vendors who sell 
164,000 worth of property for £115,000 conceal their 
names and baulk our desire tohymntheir generosity? And 
why does Mr. Brude Woldonlyestimatethe growing crops 
andtillages for 1895-96? Hemightjustas well havethrown 
in, we should imagine, 1894 and 1893, and so swelled the 
total by some odd shillings and pence. The net profits 
of the business, we are told, for the last five years have 
averaged over £12,000 a year; but there are no means 
of checking or examining this statement. Is it neces- 
sary to say that ‘‘other contracts have been entered 
into by the Company, of which it is unpracticable (sic) to 
give the dates and names of the parties” and 
‘subscribers for shares shall be taken to waive,” and 
so forth. We think the names of the directors of this 
concern should be given, for we shall try to follow its 
progress in the future, and see whether the statements 
of its directors are borne out by the facts. 

Thomas Bell, Esq., of Messrs. Searight Bell & Co. 
(member of the London Committee of the Natal 
Bank, Limited), 7 East India Avenue, London. 

John Napier, Esq. (member of the Council of The 
Castle Mail Packets Company, Limited), Audley 
Mansions, London, W. 

A. Robertson Steele, Esq., of Messrs. Steele, Lockhart 
& Co., 99 Cannon Street, London. 

Captain G. A. K. Wiseley, member of the firm of 
Messrs. Donald Currie & Co., 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


Tue ANcHoR Tin Limitep (TASMANIA). 


In spite of all that we have said in these columns 
about speculators in the Rand and in Natal, we feel 
ourselves forced to acknowledge humbly that after all 
there are bolder men in Tasmania than those who hail 
from South Africa. For here is a Company formed, 
with a capital of £150,000, that proposes to buy a tin 
mine in Tasmania for £100,000, and the directors are 
not afraid to show from a table of prices reaching over 
the last eleven years that the lowest price ever given 
for Australian tin was given last year. The directors 
tell us that an advance of £5 or £10 per ton on the 
price of foreign tin would materially increase the profits 
of the Company. But this, we venture to say, is not 
the chiefest or truest inference to be drawn from the 
figures with which they supply us. If we take the 
figures as given in this prospectus, we find that for the 
four years 1884-1887 the average price of tin per ton 
was £113, and for the four years 1891-1894 it was 
491 10s., a fall of £21 10s., or about 16 per cent. The 
directors, it appears to us, should, therefore, have said 
that if tin continues to fall at this rate for the next few 
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years, the profits of the Company will cease to exist. 

We should have dismissed this enterprise with a word or 

two of contempt had it not been for what seems to us the 

unparalleled impudence of the promotersand thedirectors. 

They have put in this prospectus a waiver clause more in- 

solently complete than any we have yet read. There are 

the usual agreements, which are not to be seen, and 
applicants for shares are told that they must waive any 
compliance with the 38th section of the Companies 

Act, 1867, and these deluded applicants for shares are 

**also to waive all claims for compensation under the 

Directors Liability Act, 1890, in respect of any misstate- 

ment made in the belief that it was true, and subscrip- 

tions are received upon that condition only.” After this 
we feel compelled to give the names of these Directors. 

Alfred Deedes, Esq. (director of Stuckey’s Banking 
Company, Limited), The Manor House, Trenchay, 
Bristol. 

George Deas, Esq. (director of the American Mortgage 
Holders’ Association, Limited), St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Reginald Northall Laurie, Esq. (Chedgrave Manor, 
Loddon, Norwich. 

Henry H. Cochrane, Esq. Eshwood Hall, Durham. 

Robert Nicholson, Esq. (director of the Salisbury ReefGold 
Mining Company, Limited), Greystoke, Morpeth. 

The first three names on this list are well known, 
and we can only confess our surprise at finding them 
connected with so curious a prospectus, the most 
characteristic feature of which still remains to be 
described. On the first page we find in large type this 
information. 

LOCAL BOARD OF ADVICE IN TASMANIA. 


Sir Edward Braddon, K.C.M.G., Premier of Tas- 
mania, Chairman. 

Richard Mitchell, Esq., Latrobe, Tasmania. 

H. S. Kirby, Esq., Hobart, Tasmania. 

M. Davis Heatley, Esq., J.P., Latrobe, Tasmania. 

Now what are the duties of this Local Board, and has 

it any responsibilities, or is it merely a means for getting 

Sir Edward Braddon’s name upon the prospectus in 

some shape or form? We had to speak of Sir Edward 

Braddon most favourably in a recent issue as a sports- 

man and an interesting writer. He will forgive us, 

therefore, if we say that he will do better in the future 

to refuse to lend his name in any capacity to any enter- 

prise so long as he is unable from any cause to assume 

his fair share of responsibility for its success. 


LynN AND Boston RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Bank of Montreal is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions for an issue of $2,500,000 Five per Cent First 
Mortgage thirty-year Gold Bonds of $1000 each 
of the Lynn and Boston Railroad Company. These 
bonds form part of a maximum issue of $5,379,000 
which has been authorized by an Act of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and by the vote 
of the stockholders of the Lynn and Boston Railroad, 
for the purpose of retiring all the outstanding indebted- 
ness of the Company. The price of issue is 108 per 
cent, equal to £216 per bond of $1000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


LIVERPOOL, 17 July, 1895. 


IR,—Lord Rosebery has seized upon the earliest 
opportunity of declaring his own unswerving belief 
in the Empire. The policy of the Radical and Liberal 
Unionists is declared by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
has elected to be Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
his ideas of Imperial expansion are household words. 
The Conservative Party place in the forefront of their pro- 
gramme the development and extension of our Colonies 
and the Empire. 

So far as programmes are concerned, our Empire 
could well be the special care of a Coalition Government 
embracing the three great parties in the State. But at 
this General Election what the elector has to bear in 
mind is the ability of each of these great parties to carry 
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out the Imperial programme. Lord Rosebery can only 
act in conjunction with Mr. Morley, Sir W. Harcourt, 
and Mr. Labouchere. In other words, his policy of 
Empire is a subordinate item in a programme in which 
the disintegration of the United Kingdom, the annihi- 
lation of the House of Lords, the disestablishment and the 
disendowment of the Church, and ‘‘the struggle against 
the liquor ring ” take absolute precedence of Imperial and 
Colonial needs, and these latter are left at the tail of the 
programme to be disputed by the Little Englanders. 

The stalwart Radicals and Liberals who refuse to 
desert the great principle of a United Empire can only 
realize Imperial ideas in action, on condition that they 
place in the background for the time their views on 
disestablishment, franchise, House of Lords reforms, 
secular education, and other matters of far-reaching 
import. The Radical Unionists are enabled to aid in 
carrying out a true Imperial policy by means of a Coali- 
tion Government ‘‘ drawn together,” as Mr. Balfour 
happily puts it, ‘‘ by one great principle to carry out one 
great work.” 

But by the outcome of the General Election the Con- 
servatives will be enabled by themselves to carry forward 
this full Imperial policy. 

There will remain the indelible sense of gratitude to 
the Radical and Liberal Unionists, who remained true to 
the hig est principles of their party at a time when so 
many of their party fell away in temptation and bowed 
the knee to the office-giving Baal of Home Rule. But 
the actual necessity for a Coalition Government will 
presently disappear, and Radical Unionists will, in due 
course, be at liberty to take up a position of greater 
freedom, and, while leaving Imperial interests in safe 
hands, to accept the reversion to their natural position 
as members of a new Liberal party. 

A great and overwhelming majority of electors are 
voting for the Unionist candidates, but a clear majority 
of the representatives will be Conservatives. Coalition 
Governments in England are proverbially shortlived, 
because they connote temporary suspension but no ulti- 
mate repudiation of opposing political principles. The 
Duke of Devonshire has again stated his clear opinion 
in favour of a temporary alliance, but against the ulti- 
mate fusion, of the two Unionist parties. The Duke 
writes of the ‘‘independent existence’ and ‘‘ inde- 
pendent organizations” of the two parties; adding, 
‘* there is not the slightest desire or intention on the 
part of any one to put an end to the existence of either 
of the independent parties whose close alliance is such 
a remarkable success.”” The outcome of this General 
Election will enable not one but two great national 
parties to come again into existence—national in the 
sense that the cardinal point of their creed remains, the 
unity of the United Kingdom and the great Empire. 
But each of these two national parties will hold itself 
free in all other questions of policy—financial, social, and 
constitutional—to legislate according to its own prin- 
ciples and traditions. 

At this Election electors of all classes will remember 
that the prosperity of each and of all depends primarily on 
the maintenance of Empire ; that this saving policy is the 
policy of Unionists, whether Radical or Conservative, 
and is not, and cannot be, the policy of the disinte- 
grated Party of Disintegration. They will therefore 
vote for the Unionist candidates, but, whether Conserva- 
tives or Radicals, they may rest assured that none of 
their cherished principles will be sacrificed, because the 
inevitable outcome will be in due course the reappearance 
of two great parties in the State—each constitutional, 
each truly patriotic, and each maintaining its own views 
as to the proper means of carrying out its policy. 

For the moment the Coalition Government will be 
vigorously supported as being the great necessity of the 
day to all who have at heart the national safety and the 
national prosperity.—I am, &c., 

GeorGeE BApEN-PowELL. 


A TRIP IN A ROAD LOCOMOTIVE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Lonpon, 11 July, 1895. 


Sir,—It was with much interest that I read 
the article concerning horseless carriages in your 
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issue of 6 July. I have since travelled for the first 
time in this country in one of our Daimler motor 
carriages, and I think it may be of interest to your 
readers to hear something about my experiences on the 
trip. 

T started on Friday last week with my friend, Mr. 
Evelyn Ellis, from Micheldever, which is one station 
from Winchester on the London and South-Western 
line. Datchet was our destination. During the pre- 
vious night a long and much-wanted steady rainfall 
had laid the dust on the roads, and thus we had every 
prospect of an enjoyable journey. We set forth at 
exactly 9.26 a.m., and made good progress on the well- 
made old London coaching road. The sky appeared 
somewhat overclouded, but the easterly winds keeping 
off the rain, and the roads being in good condition, it was 
delightful travelling on that fine summer morning. We 
were not quite without anxiety as to how the horses we 
might meet would behave towards their new rivals, but 
they took it very well, and out of 133 horses we passed 
on the road only two little ponies did not seem to 
appreciate the innovation. We passed at 11 a.m. 
through Basingstoke and arrived at Maplederwell- 
hatch at 11.20 a.m., where we stopped to refresh 
ourselves and the engine, the refreshment of the latter 
consisting in cooling water. We left Maplederwellhatch 
and its astonished inhabitants at 11.50, arriving at 
Blackwater at 1.32. On our way we passed a great 
many vehicles of all kinds, as well as cyclists. We left 
Blackwater at 1.55, riding up some very steep hills on 
our way to Bagshot. This pretty country place we 
passed at exactly 2.47, and met on our way to charming 
little Sunningdale several officers on _ horseback, 
apparently engaged in surveying duty. Meanwhile the 
sun brightened up the scenery all around us, and it was 
a very pleasing sensation to go along the delightful roads 
towards Virginia Water at speeds varying from three to 
twenty miles per hour. Our iron horse behaved splen- 
didly. Virginia Water was reached at 3.28. There we 
took our luncheon, and also fed our engine with a little 
oil. We left again at 4.30, arriving at Engerfield Green 
at 4.47, and we remained there till 5.25. Going down 
the steep hill leading to Windsor, we passed through 
Datchet, and arrived right in front of the entrance hall 
of Mr. Ellis’s house at Datchet at 5.40, thus completing 
our most enjoyable journey of fifty-six miles, the first 
ever made by a petroleum motor carriage in this country, 
in 5 hours 32 minutes, exclusive of stoppages. The 
average speed we attained was 9.84 miles per hour, the 
usual travelling speed being from 8 to 12 miles per 
hour. 

In every place we passed through, we were not un- 
naturally the objects of a great deal of curiosity. Whole 
villages turned out to behold, open-mouthed, the new 
marvel of locomotion. The departure of coaches was 
delayed to enable their passengers to have a look at our 
horseless vehicle, while cyclists would stop to gaze 
enviously at us as we surmounted with ease some long 
and (to them) tiring hill. 

Mr. Ellis’s Daimler motor carriage, one of which, as 
will be remembered, gained the first prize in the recent 
carriage race, is a neat and compact four-wheeled dog- 
cart with accommodation for four persons and two 
portmanteaux. The consumption of petroleum is little 
over a halfpenny per mile, and there is no smoke, heat, 
or smell, the carriage running smoothly and without 
any vibration. The simple and ingenious gear puts the 
carriage under complete control. The steering is like- 
wise extremely simple, and either of the two powerful 
independent brakes can bring the carriage to a complete 
standstill within little over a yard.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, FREDERICK R. Simms. 


EURIPIDES THE RATIONALIST. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Lonvon, 17 July, 1895. 
S1r,—That Euripides was a rationalist is as old a belief 
as his own productions, for they abound in passages 
which leave no doubt that he was a thorough 
disciple of Anaxagoras, and the intimate friend of 
Socrates. There was no qnestion of his rationalism, if 
that is the word we are to employ, in his own day. It 
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brought him on some occasions into direct conflict with 
his countrymen. What were deemed immoral and 
blasphemous speeches in his ‘‘ Bellerophon,” according to 
one account (‘‘ Seneca,” Letter 115), so excited popular 
anger that the audience was on the point of stoning the 
performers, and was only stopped by Euripides himself 
appearing on the stage. ‘‘ Stay,” he said, ‘‘ just wait 
awhile, and you will see the punishment which is in 
store for him at the end.” Summoned another time 
before the Areopagus, he barely escaped its condemna- 
tion ; one version says because he had not been initiated, 
another because of the wounds he got at Marathon. 
No critic of Euripides has failed to take it for 
granted that he was a rationalist. Where then come 
in the so-called ‘‘new and startling views,” the ‘‘ brilliant 
paradox,” to which Professor Tyrrell refers, in his very 
interesting article on Dr. Verrall's new book? The 
truth would seem to be that Euripides took the religious 
legends as they came to his hand, made the gods and 
demi-gods quite of secondary importance, or of none at 
all, save in so far as he was obliged by the semi- 
religious character of the drama at the time ; and being, 
as he was called, the philosopher of the stage (rather 
than the rationalist, for the terms are not quite 
identical), made his plays serve his purpose as 
vehicles for politics, literary criticism, philosophy, 
morality, and rhetoric. This would sufficiently explain 
why they are often so irregular in their structure and 
composition. Aristotle found fault with him for not 
being always ‘‘ fortunate in the conduct of his plots,” 
but he also styled him ‘‘ the most tragic of poets,” and 
considered his marvellous gifts of human sympathy, 
and his power over all the forms of exhibiting pathos, 
as sufficing for his fame, and an adequate compensation 
for any imperfections of construction or form. 
Plutarch’s Lives include several stories which show 
conclusively that of all the three great dramatists of 
Greece, none had a wider fame than the last. There is 
work enough for any admirer to direct modern readers 
to the proofs and places of his magical power.—I 
remain, Sir, yours faithfully, . 


THE COST OF THE MILLIONAIRE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 11 JUNE, 1895. 


Sir,—Professor Smart, in this ‘‘ Special Article,” 3 
think, misleads, not intentionally, when he states 
that a million to be expended in the building of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s house will be the withdrawal of that sum 
from the world’s wealth, and its petrifaction, in 
metal, stone, and timber—immovable, and inconsumable 
by the world’s stomach or, as he puts it, the ‘‘ human 
furnace.” Briefly, permit me to formulate my estimate 
of the expenditure : 

First, £200,000 for the metal, stone, and timber, the 
‘* immovable petrified ” wealth. Second, £100,000 for 
the furnishings, or the ‘‘ movable petrified” wealth. 
Third, £700,000 for the wages, hire of tools and con- 
tractor’s profits, or the ‘‘ consumable” and reproductive 
wealth. 

Therefore, to the extent of £300,000, or three-tenths 
of a million, Mr. Vanderbilt sins against his predomi- 
nant partner, ‘‘ Organic” Society, but not to the extent 
Professor Smart would lead us to understand, namely, 
one million. The Professor's theory is as old as the hills 
—the “‘ petrified ” form of wealth bulks too largely in our 
social economy for the healthy increase and wellbeing of 
a people. The Professor, however, is somewhat icono- 
clastic. Man lives not by bread alone, we are told.— 
Yours truly, Tuos. Durr Pearson. 


[Professor Smart is perfectly right and our corre- 
spondent is suffering from confusion of thought. 
The £700,000 spent on wages, hire of tools, and con- 
tractor’s profits are as much wasted as the stone and 
timber of the house. Suppose the workmen had been 
employed in digging a hole in the ground for the same 
length of time as they spent on building the house, 
would their labour not have been wasted? In measure 
as the house is useful, in that measure and no more 
their labour and the materials are useful.—Ep. S. 2.}. 
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REVIEWS. 


‘THE BISMARCK OF CHINA.” 


‘‘Li Hungchang.” By Professor R. K. Douglas. 
London: Bliss, Sands & Foster. 1895. 


HE career of Li Hung-chang is, in broad outline, 
the history of China since the signature of the treaty 
of Tientsin. He is one of the great men who have so 
frequently found their opportunity in the turmoil of 
revolution. He had taken high honours as a student 
and been admitted within the charmed circle of the 
Hanlin, who represent the cream of literary talent, but 
the man whom Li was destined to be instrumental in 
overthrowing had been carried, on the crest of the Tae- 
ping rebellion, to a quasi-imperial throne before Li began 
to take part in active life. The passage of a Taeping 
army through his native province, towards Peking, seems 
to have first roused him to action. He raised a regiment 
of militia and set himself to harass the rebel force. 
The episode brought him to the notice of the greatest 
Chinaman of the day—Tseng Kwo-fan—who was then 
generalissimo of the imperial armies and the chief support 
of the dynasty against the Taeping danger. It would be 
beyond our province to recount, here, how the rebellion 
was being subdued when the Anglo-French war gave 
it a new impetus by paralyzing the imperial. arms. 
Suffice it to say that it had recovered force when Li was 
appointed Governor of Kiangsu. It was at this time that 
Li was compelled to reside at Shanghai, for the simple 
reason that it was protected by the allies and was the 
only place he could use as a base ; and it was here that 
he gained the intimate knowledge of foreigners and their 
appliances, which profoundly affected his future career. 
The campaign which ensued made two reputations. 
‘*Chinese Gordon ” came home to live in the recollec- 
tion of his countrymen, and to gather fresh laurels under 
another sky, leaving Li to pursue the conspicuous 
career which finds him, at seventy-three, the greatest 
figure in Chinese politics. 

It is not to be supposed that the co-operation of men 
so dissimilar in race, training, character, and habit of 
thought, could proceed without friction ; and Professor 
Douglas indicates more than one occasion of complaint. 
But the striking incident which nearly brought the 
alliance to a close, at the critical moment after Soochow 
had fallen, was Li’s execution of the rebel chiefs for whose 
safety Gordon had pledged his word. The incident was 
dramatic, and might have had dramatic consequences, 
for the withdrawal of Gordon’s force would have jeopar- 
dized the campaign. Li's own explanation, in conversa- 
tion shortly afterwards with a foreigner, was briefly 
summed up in the expression Pu king pu sha—‘‘ | could 
not not-kill”; and, while sharing Gordon’s indignation, 
we may perhaps, at this distance of time, make allow- 
ance for the Chinese mandarin to whom treachery to 
a rebel would appear trivial, but to whom the end 
would appear'to justify the means. Even Gordon’s 
indignation subsided as time went by, for the two old 
comrades met as cordial friends when the former 
responded, in after years, to Li’s request for counsel 
during the Kuldja trouble. 

With the fall of Nanking, the Taeping rebellion was 
practically extinguished. The rebel Emperor committed 
suicide, and those of his followers who were not killed 
were scattered. Some of these went, no doubt, as 
Professor Douglas suggests, to swell a new uprising 
with which Li was soon after called upon to cope. But 
it is, we think, putting their share too high to say that 
‘*the surviving remnants of the Taepings who had been 
driven from the shores of the Yangtze reappeared as 
banditti under the name of Nienfei in the provinces of 
Shantung and Honan.” It is not easy to ascertain the 
precise motive of rebellion in China; but it may be 
broadly taken as an expression of racial as well as local 
dissatisfaction. These great provinces are equal in size 
to European kingdoms. There is more difference 
between the Cantonese, among whom the Taeping 
rebellion originated, and the men of Honan and Shan- 
tung who furnished the Nienfei, than there is between 
Austria and Prussia; yet the present generation has 
seen Austria and Prussia at war. However this may 
be, Li was ordered to suppress the banditti. The 
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task was not an easy one, for the Nienfei were mostly 
mounted, and evaded Li’s efforts to bring on an engage- 
ment. He hemmed them in once, in the Shantung 
promontory ; but they escaped, partly by sea, and got 
loose again in his rear. Enemies and censors seized the 
opportunity to criticize and blame; but Li’s persistence 
ended in triumph, and this rebellion also was extin- 
guished. The bonds of government had, however, 
become relaxed; the whole empire was in a turmoil. 
Yunnan and Kweichow broke out of hand. The north- 
west burst into flame, in sympathy with the Mahomedan 
uprising that isolated Kuldja by interposing an inde- 
pendent Kashgaria under Yakoob Khan, and Li was 
again called in. We should hardly be disposed to place 
his intervention so high as Professor Douglas, who says : 
‘*He was appointed (to the command in Shense) wice 
Tso Tsung-tang ;” for Tso who, as Governor-General of 
Shense and Kansuh, had charge of the Mahomedan cam- 
paign, was certainly never superseded. Help rendered 
under these circumstances would have to be in the nature 
of co-operation; and Li had headed off the insurgents 
who were threatening Peking, when he was recalled to 
Tientsin to settle the grave political difficuity caused 
by the massacre of French subjects in 1870. It was 
literally a case of ‘‘ Figaro qui, Figaro 1a, Figaro si, 
Figaro da.” Whether the danger arose from Taepings 
or Nienfei, from Miautze in Kweichow, Mahomedans in 
Shense, or foreign complications on the seaboard, this 
able and powerful mandarin appeared to be the sole 
support of the Peking Government. 

The new task involved displacement of his old chier 

and protector Tseng Kwo-fan, who was sent back to the 
viceroyalty of Nanking, while Li was appointed in his 
stead to the government of the metropolitan province, 
which he has ever since continued to rule. Thenceforward 
Li Hung-chang became practically Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and after Tseng Kwo-fan’s death he stood out as 
the greatest Chinaman in the Empize. It would require 
far more than the space at our disposal to trace even 
in bare outline the salient features of his subsequent 
career. He was able to settle terms of compensation 
for the massacre of Tientsin, as he was able to settle, six 
years later, with Sir bayer Wade, the more serious 
difficulty that arose out of the murder of Margary in 
Yunnan. It was Li who developed the policy of pro- 
tecting Corea against Russia by persuading the King of 
Corea to enter into treaty relations with foreign Powers. 
To him was entrusted the settlement of the Tongking 
question in 1885 ; and he concluded with Count Ito, about 
the same time, an agreement which staved off war with 
Japan at the time, but furnished a basis for the complaint 
that China was acting inconsistently with its terms, in 
1894. 
The clesing chapters contain an instructive apergu 
of the late crisis. China is shown to have been not 
blind to the growing danger ; and Professor Douglas 
quotes a masterly memorial in which Li, in 1882, combated 
a proposal that China should take the bull by the horns, 
by exposing the imperfections of organization which 
lie at the root of her weakness and deficiencies. The 
story of the recent war, the collapse of the armaments 
and defences which Li had been so long endeavouring 
to erect, and the dramatic incidents of his visit to 
Shimonoseki, are fresh within the memory of our readers. 
Critics and censors in China were quick to visit her 
collapse upon the statesman to whom it is mainly due 
that she had any sort of modern organization at all. 
The value of their criticism may be summed up in the 
remark that when, at the supreme crisis, the Emperor was 
willing to entrust Von Hanneken with the reorganization 
of the army, these literary critics were able to neutralize 
the appointment by supplying him with a Hanlin 
colleague, who knew no more of the art of war than an 
Oxford don may have gathered from the pages of 
Xenophon. 

More notable, however, than his achievements in war 
and diplomacy, were Li's efforts, during this long period, 
to endow his country with the appliances in which he 
perceived foreigners to be superior. He inaugurated 
the great fleet of merchant steamers known as the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, which he sup- 
ported by privilege and subsidy. It was at his instance, 
and under his guidance, that the Imperial Government 
built up the fleet which was notoriously the only military 
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element the Japanese feared in entering on the recent 
war. He started coal mines at Kaiping and gold 
mines on the Amoor. He has been a consistent advo- 
cate of railways, and it is under his auspices that a 
line has been slowly constructed, from Tientsin to 
Shanhai-kwan. His arsenal at Nanking was the pre- 
cursor of those that have since been inaugurated at other 
centres. He started the first cotton mill at Shanghai. 
He has perceived the necessity for naval colleges, and the 
superiority of foreign surgical skill. Nor must it be 
forgotten, in criticizing results, that he is a Chinaman 
who has never been out of China, and had to rely on 
Chinamen possessing all the defects of the race. If we 
are provoked to scorn by his lending himself to the 
worship of a snake, or bringing out a celebrated image 
to procure rain, we may remember that others than 
Chinese mandarins pander to the superstitions of the 
people. Traces of serpent-worship linger elsewhere 
than in China, and a certain image of the Virgin is still 
brought out in time of drought, even by Christians, in 
Cyprus. If we are tempted to complain of airs of 
superiority, we may remember that he began life as a 
high-class scholar, and had nearly as much to unlearn 
as to learn. He has been blamed for not entrusting 
more power to foreigners; and Professor Douglas is 
perhaps right in tracing this unwillingness to distrust. 
But this distrust is inherent in the Chinese, and it is 
difficult for a man to rise altogether superior to the 
weaknesses of hisrace. Besides, even if Li had attained 
that superiority, he could not roughly override the 
reactionary forces which he had continuously to combat. 
It may be questioned whether it is quite fair to hold 
him responsible for Admiral Lang's withdrawal. That 
intrigue arose out of the jealousy of Chinese officers 
who thought they knew enough and resented foreign 
control ; and it is at least a question whether Li could 
control them. It seems open to question even, whether 
the two ironclads which he had provided might not 
have given a different turn to the battle of the Yalu as 
it was, if the peculation of underlings had not given 
them shell filled with cement. Li is not free from the 
vices of his class. He has had great opportunities, and 
has amassed great wealth ; but his character is not that 
of a man who would descend to peculation of this mean 
kind, and sell his country for a mess of pottage. He 
has been called the Bismarck of China. He has fallen 
far short of Bismarck’s achievements, but he has had 
neither the competent subordinates, nor the material, 
nor the undeviating support which helped Bismarck to 
succeed. In his terse speech after the conclusion of the 
Franco-German war, the old Emperor toasted Von 
Roon who had forged the sword, and Von Moltke 
who had wielded it, as well as Von Bismarck who 
had shown how to direct it. Li Hung-chang has had 
neither a Von Moltke nor a Von Roon. 

Professor Douglas may well have felt hampered by 
the limits within which he had to compress his tale. 
It is much to say that he has succeeded in giving a 
comprehensive sketch within the moderate compass 
of one volume. He has been at pains to verify his facts, 
and is to be congratulated on their general accuracy and 
on the general truth of his arguments. 


DR. WELLDON AS A NOVELIST. 


** Gerald Eversley’s Friendship.” By the Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon, Head-Master of Harrow School. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


6 Basie head-master of a great public school is, as things 

go, a personage. England is perhaps the only 
country where the pedagogic career has sufficient 
prizes to attract men of first-rate ability. But the heads 
of our three or four greatest schools enjoy salaries and 
a social position hardly, if at all, inferior to those of our 
Puisne Judges ; and they are all of them in the running, 
if such a term may be applied to persons so reverend and 
exalted, for the episcopal bench in the House of Lords. 
Of these great head-masters Mr. J. E. C. Welldon was, 
at one time, and by a considerable body of the public, 
regarded as the most promising, if not the most 
powerful. He was promoted to the headship of Harrow 
at an unusually early age, and as nothing succeeds like 
success, a large body of his Eton friends went about 
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saying that he was the coming man, the strong and 
original head-master, who was going to do something 
for Harrow, which had not been achieved by hisillustrious 
predecessors. If Mr. Welldon had been as clever as 
his friends thought him, he would have recognized the 
fact that he was a very lucky fellow, and being aware 
of the mediocrity of his mind would have devoted him- 
self to his business of teaching his sixth form, and 
managing a big school. Why should he publish a 
novel? It could not increase, whilst it was very likely 
to diminish, his chance of a bishopric. His reputation 
had risen upon the judicious puffing of school and college 
friends, and it is very dangerous to put such fame as 
that to the test of print. If Mr. Welldon had not 
written this book, he might have gone on posing as the 
coming man for the next twenty years, and finally 
reached his Hercules’ Pillars at Lambeth, by the aid of 
correct scholarship anda portly presence. Mr. Welldon 
has chosen to reveal himself to a critical world, under 
no awe of scholastic reputations, as a man who has 
absolutely nothing to tell it about schoolboys, religion, 
politics, or love; who is destitute of a single original 
idea, who is devoid of humour, and who constantly 
mistakes a pointless paradox for a profound revelation. 

The pretentious object of this so-called novel is, we 
suppose, to fortify Balliol undergraduates against 
atheism. We can see no other possible reason for Mr. 
Welldon’s putting pen to paper. ‘‘ Story, God bless 
you, I have none to tell, sir” ; and those who want a 
boy’s book of moving accidents by flood and field, and 
hairbreadth escapes, had better not open Mr. Welldon’s 
pages, for there is no pretence of adventure, or even of 
connected situations. The subject of friendship between 
schoolboys is a noble but a perilous one: often as it has 
been attempted, by Hughes, by Farrar, by Disraeli, we 
do not know that any one has really succeeded in its 
treatment. But Mr. Welldon does not even try to 
succeed, for Harry Venniker, the athletic boy who gets 
into the eleven, is a lay figure, a mere foil to Gerald 
Eversley, the intellectual boy in spectacles, and the hero 
of the book. Venniker duly punctuates Eversley’s 
religious speculations with ‘‘What awful rot”; he 
ejaculates in the regular way, ‘‘ What a beastly shame,” 
by way of balm for a boycotted genius; and at the 
proper times and places he threatens to punch anybody’s 
head who does not leave his friend alone. But the 
analysis of the feelings of the two boys is so superficial 
and hurried as to leave us in no doubt that the delineation 
of a schoolboy’s friendship was not the real task which 
the author set himself. As to the love-business, it is 
hurriedly packed into the last two chapters, obviously as 
an afterthought. No, the business of this book is to 
defend the divinity of Christ ; Mr. Welldon’s object was 
to publish a sermon on Christianity, and not ethical, 
but doctrinal, Christianity. Stories which are written 
to popularize the spirit and the morality of the New 
Testament we shall always treat with respect and 
approbation, for ‘‘ truth embodied in a tale” often 
enters in at doors which are closed to more formal 
appeals. But a novel is emphatically not the place for 
polemical theology ; and we resent this attempt to palm 
off upon the public a perfectly commonplace and con- 
ventionally dreary homily on the Son of Man under the 
guise of a novel about schoolboy friendship. 

We have said there is no story in ‘‘ Gerald Eversley’s 
Friendship,” nor is there ; but we cannot help giving 
one or two examples of the audacity with which Mr. 
Welldon employs stale situations, and the clerical com- 
placency with which he turns his threadbare coat to the 
audience as if it were a new and gorgeous garment. We 
suppose that to an ecclesiastic pressing home his point 
in theology, these things do not matter. ‘‘ St. Anselm’s” 
is, of course, Harrow, and if Mr. Welldon were a man 
of any sympathy, or imagination, or insight, he might 
have given us a very interesting picture of the Harrow 
of to-day. The success of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
perhaps the best book about schoolboys in the lan- 
guage, is due to the fact that it is written from a 
boy’s point of view. ‘‘ Gerald Eversley’s Friendship ” is 
written from a master’s point of view, which dooms it 
to failure. Venniker is the conventional idol ofa public 
school, athletic, honest, and stupid; Eversley is the 
equally conventional studious boy, shunned, and mis- 
understood: and of course the two become bosom 
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friends. Eversley is suspected by his house-master of 
cribbing ; what clever boy is not? And there is the old 
familiar story of the missing examination-paper, stolen 
from a sealed packet, the mendacious butler who saw 
‘‘that Mr. Eversley ” go into the study when his master 
was out, the cross-examination of the supposed culprit, 
and the final triumph of innocence. Do we not know 
this business well? Then there is the equally familiar 
description of a house-match, and according to Mr. 
Welldon ‘‘there are elderly gentlemen leading quiet 
respectable lives in remote parts of the country who 
cannot now meet after fifty years without exchanging 
words like these: ‘You remember that catch’; ‘ My 
dear fellow, why did you let that ball go through your 
legs?’” Are there indeed such elderly gentlemen who 
talk so? Who has ever met them, or heard them ? Two 
pages and a half are devoted to the strikingly new and 
convulsing joke of somebody’s saying to a deaf man 
that it is a fine afternoon, and the deaf man sending for 
his wife and his trumpet to know what the observation 
was. Venniker catches cold, and nearly dies; and 
Eversley writes home every day to the invalid’s mother. 
Then Eversley goes to stay with Venniker at his stately 
home, and falls in love with his sister, who also catches 
cold, and quite dies. The hero then determines to 
drown himself in the family pond, but takes the pre- 
caution of writing a note to his heart’s-friend to tell him 
of his intention, which he leaves on his table before 
breaking out of the mansion at midnight. Eversley 
wanders down to the pond; takes off his coat, wraps it 
round a stone, and throws it into the water. One then 
asks oneself, will the author really dare to bring Venni- 
ker to the rescue? But he does, for just in the nick of 
time the athlete claps the student on the shoulder. 
Eversley becomes a philanthropic alderman in a northern 
town, and wears ever next his heart a locket with a 
portrait and the word ‘‘ Ethel” in enamel. We are not 
very sorry to learn that he is dead now. 

But the chapter in the book which is meant to tell, 
and for the sake of which, in our opinion, it was written, 
is called the ‘‘ Crisis of Faith.” It describes, in common- 
place language, the doubts which probably every clever 
undergraduate has felt about the mysterious dogmas of 
Christianity. Asan instanceof a paradox meant forareve- 
lation we have only space for the following apophthegm: 
‘€ Religion does not affect to solve religious difficulties.” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward first set the detestable fashion of 
writing novels about religious difficulties, and Mr. 
Welldon is a pale imitator of that gifted lady. If Mr. 
Welldon will preach a sermon, let him go and preach it 
in Balliol Chapel. According to him, it is wanted there ; 
and we are quite sure the new master of that College, 
who is a Scotch philosopher, will be glad to afford him 
the opportunity. But Mr. Welldon will do it at his own 
risk. He will do it at the risk of the discovery by the 
undergraduates that a man may be head-master of 
Harrow without knowing anything of the world, of 
young men, or even of the best things that have been 
said about the Founder of Christianity. 


MORE PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 


‘‘The Migration of British Birds, including their Post- 
Glacial Emigrations as Traced by the Application 
of a New Law of Dispersal. Being a Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Migration, Geographical Dis- 
tribution, and Insular Faunas.” By Charles Dixon. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


[Ts field of science is large enough to employ many 
men and many methods. It would be absurd if a 
reviewer, tasting for the public, were to denounce good 
work because it was served in a fashion that did not 
tempt his appetite. But we have spent laborious hours 
on Mr. Dixon’s book, and we cannot allow his refer- 
ences to Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace to pass without the 
censure they deserve. It is unnecessary to remind our 
readers that Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, by his own 
magnificent contributions to science and by his un- 
equalled self-sacrifice in the matter of the discovery of 
the principle of natural selection, commands the re- 
spectful admiration of every living man of science. As 
for the particular question of the distribution of animals, 
it would be difficult to choose a person and a subject 
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more closely bound together in the minds of those who 
know. Yet here are the words of Mr. Dixon, following 
some criticism of Mr. Wallace : 

‘Such statements are terribly misleading to the 
student, shake his confidence in work in which he is not 
sufficiently expert or has not the requisite special know- 
ledge to test its accuracy, and illustrate very forcibly 
how absolutely necessary it is that naturalists should 
thoroughly understand not only the rudiments but the 
higher philosophy of the geographical distribution of 
life before they attempt to theorize upon it, or endeavour 
to demonstrate it. Ne sutor ultra crepidam just as aptly 
applies to scientists in general, and to Royal Institution 
lecturers in particular, as to shoemakers or any other 
craftsmen.” 

Turn, then, to Mr. Dixon and see the ‘‘ higher philo-- 
sophy” as he sets it forth. The title-page, the preface, 
and almost each successive chapter, make it plain that 
the higher philosophy consists in the propounding of a 
‘*new law of dispersal.’’ As it takes two pages to set 
forth categorically the law and its corollaries, we must 
refrain from complete quotation ; but, put shortly, the 
new law, the higher philosophy of distribution, is that 
since the glacial epoch birds and probably all other 
organisms spread northward from the equatorial region. 
It is a great and terrible law, destined to rule the animals 
and plants of the northern hemisphere in the future. 
For, says Mr. Dixon, it ‘‘may be safely prophesied that 
all peculiar boreal forms now living exclusively in the 
Arctic regions would perish in a glacial epoch, if that 
glacial climate included the southern limits of their pre- 
sent range.” This is a keen-eyed law which allows 
nothing to escape it, which prevents the nightingale from 
visiting the pleasant land of Devon, and makes the tawny 
owl and the nuthatch shun Ireland as if they were 
campaigned landlords. ‘‘You may afforest Ireland as. 
densely as you like, as indeed much of it has been 
afforested, yet you cannot tempt a single woodpecker or 
a single tawny owl or nuthatch to break the law of its 
dispersal or the conditions of its extension, either by 
emigrating south or by crossing a wide water area to. 
take up its abode in your forests.” 

Now as we are here concerned with ‘the higher 
philosophy,” let us reflect for a moment what class of 
facts Mr. Dixon has in his higher philosophical mind: 
when he speaks of a law. It may have been the fate of 
some observant readers of this review to be on the plat- 
form of the North London Railway at Liverpool Street 
in the morning, and again between four and seven in 
the afternoon. It is a striking and impressive fact that 
in the morning all the trains arriving are thronged, 
while all the trains departing are practically empty. In 
the afternoon, the incoming trains are empty, the 
departing trains are as full as if there were no County 
Council to petition for more accommodation. Most 
observant people would infer that there was some 
reason why people should come into town in the morn- 
ing and leave it in the afternoon. But this is not Mr. 
Dixon’s higher philosophy. He would see at once 
that there is a law of diurnal centrifugal travelling, and 
of nocturnal centripetal travelling. He would make 
deductions and corollaries and write books about his. 
law, until some poor devil, wishing to take his pleasure 
of a morning in the Victoria Park, feared to break the 
law and went by "bus! 

Turning to Mr. Dixon’s method of legislation as 
applied to birds, we need hardly point out that if it be 
the case that the tendency of the dispersal of birds is 
northerly in the northern hemisphere, and even though 
it may have been northerly since the glacial epoch, it 
is the most childish folly in any one, and impertinent 
folly in one who cannot speak civilly of his betters, to 
call this generalization a law, and to prophesy and 
deduce particular instances from it. Mr. Dixon’s law 
is no law at all. 

But to descend from philosophy to fact, Mr. Dixon's. 
so-called law is neither a new generalization nor a 
generalization that would fail to occur to a school-boardé 
pupil if the occurrence of the glacial epoch were made 
known to him. As during that period all the higher 
forms of life—possibly all forms of life—were killed off 
or driven southwards by the ice, it is plain enough that 
when the ice receded there was left a vast track or 
barren land. Into this track of barren land the living 
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things migrated from the south, and, in the slow course 
of nature, the migration has not yet ceased. Mr. Dixon, 
who appears to be an industrious and respectable collater 
of facts, has brought together a number of indications, 
new and old, of this deep-seated habit of northern life. 
If he would rid his pages of the higher philosophy, sit 
down quietly to record his observations in the patient 
and unassuming fashion of Wallace and Darwin, the 
thanks of all naturalists would be due to him, and his 
interesting and useful labour would not be choked, as it 
is at present, in a mass of childish folly. 


SPORT AMONG THE RAJPOOTS. 


“* Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots. Being the Narra- 
tive of a Winter’s Travel and Sport in Northern 
India.” By Mrs. Alan Gardner. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1895. 


“—_ and Spear” is the light and lively narrative 

of a voyage de luxe recorded in a volume de 
luxe. Mrs. Gardner tells us that it is almost a verbatim 
reprint of letters hurriedly scribbled on the roadside. 
She has a facile pen and a pleasant style, and the 
numerous illustrations are equally spirited. Everything 
was made smooth for the lady and her husband; they 
were billeted in the palaces of Oriental potentates, and 
entertained by Commandants of stations and Political 
Residents. Saloon carriages were set apart by railway 
companies for their accommodation, and any hardships 
they encountered were of their own courting. But at 
the same time it is only fair to say that they went out of 
their way to risk the adventurous, and in the prolonged 
endurance of severe fatigue and excessive cold many of 
Mrs. Gardner’s experiences were very trying. As for 
Mr. Gardner, he is a keen sportsman, and his wife 
fully sympathizes in his enthusiasm. In these days of 
facilities for cheap travel and promiscuous poaching and 
pot-hunting, fair sport with big game is seldom to be 
found except in the preserves of wealthy native poten- 
tates. Mr. Gardner was fortunate enough to have carte 
blanche in the reserved mountain domains of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, and in the lowland estates of 
certain Rajahs of the Rajpoot States, who are become 
more English than the English in their intense devotion 
to venery. 

When Mr. Gardner failed in his stalks, or had to 
record a succession of blank days, it was not through 
lack of zeal or every possible advantage, but because he 
was stalking or shooting out of the proper season. On 
the Kashmir Hills he had many a weary wandering, 
starting in snow and frost from the tent before daybreak, 
and coming back hungry and belated long after dark, 
with very inadequate reward. His toil was severe, but 
it had the zest of excitement and expectation. We are 
rather inclined to pity his wife, who kept tent in the 
dreary weather in his absence, possessing her soul in 
patience amid singularly dismal surroundings. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardner seem to have been fortunate in their 
native servants, although the chief-butler, who hadearned 
the sobriquet of ‘‘the Man of the World,” was much 
given to bemoaning his unlucky fate, and was a master in 
the arts of petty swindling. For the professional shikaris 
there is little but praise; and the Kashmir men in par- 
ticular were so willing to turn their hands to anything, 
that they volunteered to undertake all the domestic duties 
and desired that the Hindu followers might be dismissed. 
In common with all their comrades of the Rajpoot States, 
they seem to have had an insatiable craving for testi- 
monials. They presented themselves, provided with 
volumes of chits, nor did they ever neglect an occa- 
sion of adding to these. The least satisfactory member 
of the train was Mrs. Gardner’s personal attendant. 
‘That ayah could help neither herself nor her mistress, 
and when it was a question of packing in haste, her 
faculties were paralyzed. To tell the truth, we cannot 
think the dark-complexioned waiting maid was much to 
blame. Accustomed to the tropical heat of Sind, she 
was suddenly transported to a climate where a cup of 
coffee froze under canvas. If the girths of her riding 
camel chanced to slip, she might find herself caught in 
the pannier under the maddened animal’s belly ; when 
safely secured, she might be treading a shelving track 
skirting the verge of unfathomed abysses; and the 
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passage of ravines on the swinging rope bridges tried the 
nerves even of the Mem-Sahid. At one of these Mrs. 
Gardner was the victim of a clever native dodge. When 
doing the worst of the rope walking @ /a Blondin, an 
innocent little cur came trotting out to meet her and took 
a short cut between her ankles. The bridge-keeper 
chivalrously rushed to the rescue. He had trained his 
dog to embarrass nervous travellers. 

The introductions which preceded our travellers some- 
times prepared pleasant surprises. Arriving at Chamba, 
they had been looking forward to the bleak and bare quar- 
tering of the d@é& bungalow and to the ordinary tough fowl 
disguised in a mess of curry. They were ushered into a 
mansion brilliantly illuminated, with a table decked out 
with flowers, and sparkling with plate and crystal. The 
mansion was a palace of the reigning Raja, and the table 
had been spread by hisorders forthe distinguished English 
guests. He followed up that hospitality by inviting his 
subjects for a succession of battues in his preserves, and 
by initiating Mr. Gardner in the somewhat perilous 
sport of leopard-spearing. When a leopard is caught 
alive he is caged, and then slipped like a pigeon from 
its trap for a tourney of mounted leopard-stickers. 
There, as elsewhere, Mr. Gardner came off with credit 
from the risky entertainment ; but on one occasion a 
sowar had a narrow escape, when the leopard sprang 
upon his horse’s neck, missing the rider only by a 
hair’s-breadth. As might have been presumed from his 
generous table, the hospitality of the Raja of Chamba 
was by no means matter of formal ceremony. Urging his 
visitors to stay for ‘‘ another day’s shooting,” he laid 
down special dé@k to their next destination, so that they 
covered the distance easily in a third of the usual time. 
When they arrived at the little road-side station where 
they were to meet the train, they had experience of a 
different and less agreeable type of native. An English- 
speaking and well-meaning Hindu was the station- 
master; a letter addressed to him had not been delivered, 
and it took Herculean efforts of argument and no slight 
expenditure of temper to drive him an inch out of the 
regular grooves. Such aman, as Mrs. Gardner remarks, 
is useful enough as a type-writing machine, but inca- 
pable as any machine of acting on his own initiative. 
Her book gives us a good idea of the lavish expense at 
which some of these [ndian princes go in for their 
favourite field-sports. The Raja of Dholpar, for example 
—and few Englishmen even know the name of the prin- 
cipality—has one hundred and fifty almost faultless 
blood horses in his stables, and his kennels are filled with 
first-class dogs of many breeds. He started with a pack 
of English foxhounds, but found the ‘‘ country” impos- 
sible for the sport. There were no fences and the. scent 
would not lie. Another Raja had an enormous stud of 
trained elephants. Nor do these long-descended gentle- 
men keep hounds and horses merely for show. Nota few 
are crack rifle shots. Several are famous as polo players 
and pig-st'-kers, and one has often carried off the spear 
of honour from the boldest riders in the English canton- 
ments. That daring Nimrod once came a tremendous 
‘* cropper”’—he broke his collar-bone and cracked his 
skull. The skull was trepanned and patched by a skil- 
ful surgeon, but so terrible a crumpler might well have 
shaken the nerve of any man. Nevertheless the Raja 
rides as boldly as ever ; and the anecdote is significant 
as showing how wisely the Indian Government has been 
acting in conciliating the loyalty of these warlike Rajpoot 
chiefs by accepting their active assistance in the event 
of war. It is well to have such excellent fighting mate- 
rial warmly engaged on our side in the not impossible 
event of a foreign invasion. 

Mrs. Gardner brightens her book with picturesque 
descriptions—though she disavows these in her brief 
preface—and with many humorous observations and 
stories. She gives as ludicrous an account of the troubles 
of camel-loading as ‘‘ Eéthen” or Elliot Warburton, or 
any Eastern traveller who has written before her. There 
is a comical story of the sacred monkeys of Muttra, who 
are sanctified by Hindu piety and suffered to multiply to 
any extent, although intolerable nuisances. A regiment 
of Ghoorkas marching through the city, fancied they 
had been insulted by the populace. Whereupon they 
scattered handfuls of grain all over the tiled roofs. The 
monkeys swooped upon the grain, which had slipped 
between the chinks, tearing off the tiles to get at it, and 
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so the town of Muttra was left roofless, no one of its 
inhabitants daring to interfere. We have spoken of the 
fin-de-siécle Rajas who pride themselves on the cultiva- 
tion of English tastes, and by way of contrast we may 
conclude with a story, illustrative of Eastern manners 
in a bygone generation. The late Maharajah of Ulwar 
paid a visit to Calcutta. Squandering his money in 
princely fashion, he was taken to see Osler’s collection 
of glass. The show of chandeliers and lustres literally 
dazzled him. He insisted upon buying the whole con- 
tents of the shop. They were duly packed and despatched 
to Ulwar, where the huge packing cases have remained 
unopened to this present day. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


“*A History of English Poetry.” By W. J. Courthope, 
M.A. Vol. I. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


“THERE are two inevitable disadvantages in a treat- 
ment of poetry apart from other forms of literature: 
first, poetry is part of a larger stream; secondly, the 
work of individual authors who have written in prose as 
well as verse can thus be dealt with only in a frag- 
mentary way. The unity of the subject, as Mr. Court- 
hope says, is to be looked for in the life of the nation as 
a whole; but this unity, as far as it obtained literary 
expression, is to be found in literature as a whole, not in 
any single province of literature. We understand the 
spirit of Pope’s poetry imperfectly at best until we have 
placed it amid the writings of Bolingbroke, of Addison, 
and of Swift; then only can we perceive what was 
common to all writers of the time, and what was peculiar 
to the genius of Pope. Again, in the study of authors, 
the unit of study should be, if possible, the author and 
his total work. It is possible to consider the poetry of 
Scott without referring to the Waverley Novels ; but in 
doing so, we have broken off a fragment from the work 
of Scott ; we approach a great writer at a disadvantage; 
we do not feel the full force of his mind; we examine a 
feature, but we do not see the man. Thus, whether we 
investigate the mind of a nation, or the minds of indivi- 
dual authors, a history of literature serves us better than 
a history of any single department of letters. 

But while these are valid, they are not fatal objections. 
We have political histories and ecclesiastical histories, 
naval and military histories, histories of costume and 
histories of cookery. A history of poetry is not a history 
of the mind of a nation, but it is a contribution towards 
that, and it may be the complete history of a particular 
art. If the historian conceives his subject aright, if his 
plan pe judicious, his method sound, his knowledge 
adequate, his judgment sane, we may approve the self- 
imposed limitations which enable him to achieve a great 
undertaking. Mr. Courthope looks forward to com- 
pleting his work in five or six volumes within five or six 
years. He has designed the whole with discretion ; he 
is learned without pedantry, original in his treatment 
without paradox, and sympathetic without extravagance. 
We confidently anticipate that the remaining volumes 
will be executed with no less ability than the first, and 
that by the close of the century, if he be permitted to 
continue his labours, we shall be in possession of a com- 
plete survey of the movements of English poetry from 
Czdmon to Scott, the service of which, as forming a 
background to studies of particular periods and mono- 
graphs on individual authors, will extend beyond itself. 

Pope, as Mr. Courthope notices in his preface, drew 
up the plan of a History of English Poetry extending 
from Chaucer to Waller. Gray communicated to Warton 
a scheme in which our poetry was classified under a 
succession of literary schools. Warton himself made a 
large contribution to the subject, but it was ill designed, 
it lacked unity, and struggled through a waste of anti- 
quarian details. Mr. Courthope proceeds rather upon 
the method of Pope and Gray than that of Warton, and 
with the advantage of the enlarged knowledge of the 
past which we owe to the spirit of nineteenth-century 
research. He does not start like M. Taine, hag-ridden 
by atheory. Yet he sees in the progress of poetry the 
continuity of national life, and in the characteristics of 
each epoch the result of many converging forces. There 
have been writers who present the history of literature 
as a series of cataclysms—the medieval cataclysm, 
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rending the modern from the classical world of thought 
and feeling, the Renaissance cataclysm, the Puritan 
cataclysm. Mr. Courthope perceives a varied but a 
continuous life—classical influences running on through 
the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance growing gradually 
out of the past instead of violently invading and sub- 
verting it. New modes of thought arise, fresh types of 
composition, improved methods of metrical harmony ; 
but the development of art is a process of evolution, not 
a succession of revolutions. At first sight it may seem 
as if Mr. Courthope had at one point wantonly made a 
breach in the continuity of English poetry, for he main- 
tains that our poetry since Chaucer is in no sense a 
development of Anglo-Saxon literature. But Mr. Court- 
hope is right; such continuity as can be found in 
language and in the genius of the race undoubtedly 
exists; but the ancestry of Chaucer's art and that which 
followed Chaucer is not to be found in the art of Cedmon 
or of Cynewulf. We can understand and account for 
Chaucer’s work without reference to anything that 
existed in England, except race and language, before 
the Norman Conquest; but it has its own literary 
ancestry in the tradition of education systematized by 
the Latin Church, in the tradition of Graeco-Roman 
culture, in medieval chivalry, in French and Italian 
models, in the work of the troubadour and the trouvére, 
in the Continental influences which affected the cultivated 
intellect of our country in the second half of the four- 
teenth century, and in the gradual formation since the 
Conquest of an organized English nation. 

Before arriving at Chaucer Mr. Courthope traces the 
survivals of Roman culture throughout the medizval 
period, the influence on literature of the encyclopedic 
education of the Church, the early Renaissance, and also 
the growth of a national spirit. Having passed Chaucer 
the chief strains of English poetry are three—the epical, 
the allegorical, and the dramatic. The drama, being the 
subject of separate histories, such as the very substantial 
work by Dr. Ward, enters into Mr. Courthope’s study 
only in a subsidiary way as essential to the illustration 
of non-dramatic poetry. Yet he devotes a carefully 
written chapter to Miracles and Morals, and we note 
with satisfaction the promise of a volume on the 
culmination and decline of the poetical drama under the 
Stuarts. Allegories fall into two chief groups, the 
chivalrous and the scholastic, the one more closely con- 
nected with the feudal, the other with the ecclesiastical, 
system in England up to the time of the Reformation. 
We could wish that Mr. Courthope had been a little 
more generous in his recognition of the beauty of ‘‘ The 
Pearl,” and a little more just to the genius of one 
admirable poet—Dunbar. But specialists may be trusted 
to give us enthusiasm in abundance, and in extravagant 
abundance. An historian must hold the balance, must 
observe proportion ; and if he economizes his admira- 
tions, we shall not be disposed to trust him the less. 
Happily Mr. Courthope never writes in the dithyrambic 
vein ; and in passing from Chaucer to Dunbar, it was 
inevitable that he should be sensible of a decline. We 
do not quarrel with his description of Dunbar as a 
jongleur transformed to meet the requirements of a 
literary age ; but we think that the Scottish poet suffers 
a wrong in being viewed chiefly in connection with 
allegory. The ‘‘ Golden Targe” and the ‘‘ Thistle and 
the Rose” are set subjects, as it were, made brilliant 
with the colour and melody that came from the lyrical 
genius of the writer; and it is as the chief lyrical poet 
of his age, not as an inventor of allegory, that Dunbar 
should be studied. 

A chapter on The Decay of English Minstrelsy closes 
the volume. Among many corrections of current 
opinions which Mr. Courthope has made, that which 
refers to the origin of the English ballad is not the least 
valuable. A vague idea, he says, prevails ‘‘ that as the 
ballad is before all things popular in its character, it was 
evolved in some mysterious manner out of the genius 
and traditions of the people themselves.” In fact, the 
oldest English ballads do not date back farther than the 
middle of the fourteenth century. And in their origin 
they were in the main not popular, but the offspring of 
culture. Our early ballads fall, as Mr. Courthope 
explains, into three classes: ‘‘ Those which reflect the 
characteristics of the ancient chanson de geste; those 
which combine the features of the chanson de geste with 
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the literary romance ; and those which have a purely 
literary origin in the romance, lay, or fabliau.” In all 
these, certain traces of a decline from nobler models are 
visible. The correction should stand as a valuable 
comment upon such criticism as may be found in Mr. 
Lang’s introduction to the ballads selected for the first 
volume of Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets.” 


THE FRATERNITY OF GENIUS. 


‘*Ma Soeur Henriette.” Par Ernest Renan. Avec illus- 
trations d’aprés Henri Scheffer et Ary Renan. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1895. 


ig would appear, on examining the forces which nourish 

and develop individual character, that men of genius 
have frequently owed more to their sisters than to any 
other human being. The reason, moreover, is not 
difficult to discover. The placid affection, which has 
nothing of the duel of sex but all its tenderness, is 
evidently calculated to soothe and stimulate the intel- 
lectual side of a man which any infusion of passion 
tends to baffle and disintegrate. One recalls Heine’s 
‘*one unceasing wife.” She was what a publisher who 
essayed to be a dramatist would call ‘‘ an everlasting 
hindrance.” The loves, too, that have been unsanctified 
by the Church have been almost more destructive 
during their fever-heat to the spirit striving to scale 
the Pisgah-heights of thought. It is true that Goethe 
strove to escape from the stress of sentiments too strong 
for him by making a book out of them, and that Chopin 
translated the fire in his blood into nocturnes and ma- 
zurkas. But neither to the man of action nor to the 
philosopher was such a path to peace possible, so both 
drifted to cursing, each after his kind. Thus they who 
clave to their sisters chose verily the better part: thus 
did Sidney cleave to Mary Pembroke, Maurice de Guerin 
to his Eugénie, Kossuth to Suzanne of his blood, and 
Frederick, the second and greatest of the name, to his 
ill-fated Wilhelmina. 

To the list of these devoted sisters is now added a 
new name—that of Henriette Renan. Heretofore the 
story of the tireless affection for her brother Ernest 
has been buried in the hearts of her few friends and the 
sanctity of a privately printed elegy in which her brother 
set forth, in prose perfect as he could write it, the extent 
of his debt to her who died by his side in the Syrian 
desert. The obscurity she had courted when living 
should not, he felt, be violated till his own body should 
have been delivered to the undertaker and his soul to 
the biographer, for whom is neither sanctity nor shadow 
of reticence. But now that both have passed into the 
silence, son and widow have collaborated in the pious 
duty of publishing, in a reprint of one hundred and 
twenty-five copies, the story of Henriette’slove and death. 
Her devotion to her brother Ernest began with his birth, 
twelve years after her own, when their parents were well 
on the thither side of maturity. Loss of fortune in the 
declining years of his life sent the father to a nameless 
grave and his children to exile and penury. Henriette 
gave herself up to the only employment then con- 
sidered possible to a woman, and found how steep are 
the stairs in the house of a stranger, especially when 
that house is a school conducted on frankly mercenary 
principles. The happiest of her teaching days were 
spent in Poland, where her services to the daughters of 
Comte André Zamoyski met with both appreciation and 
the remuneration which enabled her to pay off her father’s 
debts and to rejoin her brother, who had just emerged 
from the years of profound study and contemplation at 
St. Sulpice, which had freed his spirit at the sacrifice of 
his faith. Henriette had also passed by that way, but 
had wisely forborne to communicate her religious doubts 
to her youthful brother, who emphatically denies that his 
abandonment of the priestly calling was in any way due 
to her influence. After this step was taken the brother 
and sister commenced that life together which pursued 
its even tenor till the grave covered her. This ideal 


intimacy was broken by but one brief misunderstanding 
occasioned by Ernest Renan’s marriage. At first the idea 
of being supplanted was so painful to Henriette that she 
determined to leave the object of her life-long solicitude. 
But when he, on learning her decision, prepared to 
sacrifice the new love to the old, Henriette awoke to the 
selfishness of her jealousy, and herself cemented the 
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half-broken bonds between the lovers. Her great heart 
learned to embrace the bride as Well as the bridegroom, 
and the life of undemonstrative affection, of complete if 
rarely articulated sympathy, of identical interests, con- 
tinued as before. The added element was gradually 
absorbed into it. 

Thus when a scientific mission was offered by the 
Emperor to Renan, this triune family undertook it 
together. Thejourney through Phoenicia, which eventu- 
ally proved fatal to Henriette, was nevertheless the 
happiest experience of her life. Her nature, essentially 
antagonistic to the turmoil of the city and its trivial 
activities, found a keen delight both in the gorgeous 
bloom of a semi-tropical land and in the growth of the 
book to write which its eternal associations had inspired 
her brother. And it was doubtless due as much to the 
vigour of her impressions as to the incipient fever in 
his blood that ‘‘ La Vie de Jésus” is in some respects 
the finest of Renan’s works. 

When the fury of the fever had passed Renan returned 
to consciousness to find the dead body of his sister by his 
side, and his mission over. He was conveyed back to 
France, there to immortalize, during the languor of 
convalescence, the sweet saint who sleeps beneath the 
palm trees at Amschit. He who writes this elegy is 
Renan the sentimentalist, whose gentle soul still wears 
the priestly garment of love after his scientific mind has 
discarded all sacerdotal pretensions. And the pellucid 
prose is for once without the thin vein of irony which 
used to wound Henriette more than his enemies. She 
also, for all her rejection of religious formula, retained 
through life that exaltation of soul which grew out of a 
youth spent in the sacro-sanct atmosphere of the monas- 
tic city of Treguier, tinged by the latent melancholy that 
distinguishes the Breton temperament. Of her mental 
attainments her brother writes with enthusiasm. ‘‘ None 
of the impalpable theories which I was at that time 
trying to work out were beyond her understanding. 
On many points in modern history which she had 
studied from the original documents her knowledge 
surpassed mine. The general plan of my career, 
with its determined devotion to an inflexible sin- 
cerity of aim, was so entirely the product of our 
joint conscience that if I had ever been tempted to fall 
away she would have been standing at my side, like my 
second self, to recall me to my ideal.” And again: ‘I 
owe much of my style to her. She read in proof every- 
thing I wrote, and her valuable criticism would discover, 
with infinite delicacy of judgment, blemishes that had 
escaped me unperceived. She had trained herself to 
write an excellent style, entirely founded on the old 
originals, and so pure and austere that I believe no one 
since Port-Royal ever set up so high a standard of 
perfection.” On all that pertained to the moral law 
Henriette and her brother were also in perfect sympathy. 
‘*She was so well acquainted,” he continues later on, 
‘with my manner of thinking that she frequently 
guessed what I was about to say. ... But in one 
sense she distanced me even here. In the affairs of the 
soul, conflicting testimony either of records or artistic 
studies distracted me, but in her case nothing diverted 
her from an intimate comprehension of righteousness.” 

Like all mourners, Renan bewails lost possibilities of 
happiness for the dead. His natural reserve of manner, 
intensified by a long clerical education, may, he fears, © 
have sometimes chilled her heart. To a nature like 
hers, however, severe and serene, naive yet profound, 
manner could never have been more than a transparent 
screen for the soul. It is probable that her womanhood 
gave her an even clearer comprehension of her brother 
than he, enlightened only by love, could have had of 
her. Henriette Renan was emphatically an instinctive 
woman in spite of her superfine intelligence, and verily 
she had her reward in the exquisite circumstance of her 
loving sisterhood. 


FICTION. 
‘*Select Conversations with an Uncle.” By H. G,. 
Wells. London: John Lane. 1895. 
‘*The Time Machine.” By H. G. Wells. London : 


William Heinemann. 1895. 
(ue humour is too rare to treat with neglect. 
Otherwise one might be disposed to pass over Mr. 
Wells’s ‘* Select Conversations with an Uncle” with a 
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phrase or two of hearty commendation. But it is not 
Mr. Wells’s performance in this book that arrests us so 
much as his promise. He has a sincere sense of the 
incongruous as well as of the apposite, and the reader, 
while enjoying the entertaining monologues of George’s 
uncle, must frequently be reminded that the sphere 
which the author has chosen for his wit is narrower 
than it might have been had not this been a merely 
tentative effort. In the book Mr. Wells gropes after 
his proper province, and it would be idle to say that he 
finds it. At any rate he finds part of it. The conver- 
sations of this middle-aged gentleman are certainly full 
of ‘irresponsible gaiety” and instinct with point. He 
has character; he is a distinct creation, the author's 
first experiment. His diatribes have the air of philo- 
sophy, and are often so singularly shrewd and engaging 
that we refuse to believe he came from South Africa. 
The Rand does not produce such individuality. Smart- 
ness characterizes the dialect, but smartness which is 
more than witty, which is positively humorous, and that 
is a rare sort of smartness. Here, for example, is a 
specimen, which is chosen at random. George’s uncle 
is talking of slang. ‘‘ First the fashionable get the apt 
phrase, and bandy it about in inapt connections until 
even the novelty of its discordance has ceased to charm, 
and thereafter it sinks down, down. Fin de siécle and 
cliché have, for instance, passed downward from the 
courts of the fashionable among journalists into the un- 
speakable depths below. Soon, if not already, fin de 
siécle gin and onions and haddocks will be for sale in 
the Whitechapel Road, and Harriet will be calling Billy 
a ‘cliché-faced swine.’ ” 

* Had the ‘‘ Select Conversations” stood alone they 
enight Rat have invited this analysis, but in ‘‘ The Time 
Machine”. Mr. Wells obliges us to take him very 
seriously. It is a story which may not attain a popularity 
—one can prophesy nothing in these days of shoddy suc- 
cesses—but it is certainly a story of remarkable ability. 
Mr. Wells hag been brave enough to essay a species of 
literature in which many others have failed, and his 
effort is a conspicuous success. Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Coming 
Race” was a poor sort of invention, and nothing very 
much can be said in favour of ‘‘Erewhon.” ‘‘ The 
Time Machine” is not in their category. To be sure, 
the basis of the story is scientific—an ingenious notion 
at that. We do not profess to follow the Time Traveller’s 
reasoning, any more than his friend the editor did, but 
he very nearly convinces us that Time is only a fourth 
dimension of space, and that, with a little cunning, we 
can move about in it freely. The Time Traveller con- 
structs a machine for the purpose, and hence flows the 
tale. As a mere narrative it is excellently told, and the 
plot is distressingly interesting. But higher qualities 
mark the book. The machine takes the Traveller into 
a very remote future. Let us see how Mr. Wells 
describes this. ‘‘I pressed the lever over to its extreme 
position. The night came like the turning-out of a 
lamp, and in another moment came to-morrow. The 
laboratory grew faint and hazy, then fainter and ever 
fainter. To-morrow night came black, then day again, 
night again, day again, faster and faster still... . 
As I put on pace, night followed after day like 
the flapping of a black wing. The dim suggestion 
of the laboratory seemed presently to fade away from 
me, and I saw the sun hopping swiftly across the sky, 
leaping it every minute. . . . Then in the intermittent 
darknesses, I saw the moon spinning swiftly through 
her quarters from new to full, and had a faint glimpse 
of the circling stars. Presently as I went on, still gain- 
ing velocity, the palpitation of night and day merged 
into one continuous greyness; the sky took on a 
wonderful deepness of blue, a splendid luminous colour 
like that of early twilight ; the jerking sun became a 
streak of fire, a brilliant end in space, the moon a fainter 
fluctuating band.” Could anything be more finely 
imagined or more admirably expressed? Indeed, the 
imagination in Mr. Wells’s book is as amazing as the 
invention. The drama of the world’s tragedy unfolds 
itself before the Time Traveller. We conceive that man 
should grow from more to more and civilize the world. 
That is the stock theory of our latter-day optimism. If 
Mr. Wells’s heresy be false, it is still finely conjectured ; 
and we are not so sure about its being false. He sup- 
poses that the division of society into two distinct classes, 
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the workers and the leisured, may end in so rigid a 
system of caste that far away down the ages the two 
orders have become distinct and separate. Evolution 
has worked its will upon both, and the one lives under- 
ground, a horrible kind of vermin, while the other, its 
victim, in the irony of rolling centuries, has developed 
into a pretty feeble creature that dabbles with flowers and 
gambols all the day. We will not unfold the awful 
experiences of the Traveller among these beings, his 
own descendants, so to speak, in the year 802,000. 
We will confine ourselves to one more quotation, 
from which our readers may estimate Mr. Wells’s 
power of description. Not content with so advanced a 
period in the world’s history, the Traveller ventures 
further into the millions of years. He has many strange 
visions in the course of that journey, but finally this is 
what he sees somewhere about the end of the planet 
Earth: ‘‘ The crawling multitude of crabs had dis- 
appeared, and the red beach, save for its livid green 
liverworts and lichens, seemed lifeless. And now it was 
flecked with white. A little cold assailed me. Rare 
white flakes ever and again came eddying down. To 
the north-eastward, the glare of snow lay under the 
starlight of the salt sky, and I could see an undulating 
crest of hillocks pinkish-white. There were fringes of 
ice along the sea margin, with drifting masses further 
out; but the main expanse of that salt ocean, all bloody 
under the eternal sunset, was still unfrozen. . . . The 
darkness grew apace; a cold wind began to blow in 
freshening gusts from the east. . . . From the edge of 
the sea came a ripple and whisper. Beyond these life- 
less sounds the world was silent. Silent? It would be 
hard to convey the stillness of it. All the sounds of 
man, the bleating of sheep, the cries of birds, the hum 
of insects, the stir that makes the background of our 
lives—all that was over. ... As I stood sick and 
confused I saw again the moving thing upon the shore 
against the red water of the sea. It wasaround thing, 
the size of a football, perhaps, or, it may be, bigger, 
and tentacles trailed down from it; it seemed blacker 
against the weltering blood-red water, and it was hopping 
fitfully about. Then I felt was fainting.” The picture 
of this horrible desolation in the twilight of the world 
is magnificent, and barely represented by these detached 
fragments. We have quoted the extracts at some 
length as the only means of calling attention to a book 
of remarkable power and imagination, and to a writer 
of distinct and individual talent. 


‘*Mrs. Musgrave—And Her Husband.” By Richard 
Marsh. London: William Heinemann. 1895. 


The new volume of the Pioneer series positively reeks 
of the shambles, and bears a close family resemblance 
to the blood-and-thunder novelettes sold in the Strand 
at a more moderate price. In the early chapters, it is 
true, there is some attempt on the author's part to 
masquerade in the clothes of a dealer in problems. 
Heredity is the stock-in-trade, and Mr. Marsh will no 
doubt be well paid for his wares. Anything which can 
be labelled a study in heredity is certain to be called 
‘* powerful.” But to our mind it is precis4ly when Mr. 
Marsh stops dabbling in theories of transmission and 
gets to the practical business of slaughtering that he is 
most effective and interesting. We have in ‘‘ Mrs, 
Musgrave and Her Husband” the story of a woman— 
herself the daughter of a homicide—who murders a man 
in bed in deliberate fashion with a stiletto. The ex- 
tenuation for her crime is represented to be the trans- 
mission of her father’s taint and the base proposals 
made by the man against her honour. The murder, 
and Mrs. Musgrave’s light-heartedness after it, which 
amounts almost to insanity, are described with some 
ability. But it was unwise of the author to “‘ go one 
better” and make the unfortunate Mr. Musgrave a 
murderer too. When he has killed some one in a rail- 
way carriage and the gallows begin to loom incon- 
veniently near, there is no way out of it but a treble 
suicide. All this shedding of blood leaves the reader as 
unmoved as the evening papers’ sanguinary placards of 
tragedies at Tooting. It is impossible to feel an over- 
powering interest in either Mrs. Musgrave or her hus- 
band. He is described as being like one of Landseer’s 
dogs, and it is precisely the domestic vulgarity of Land- 
seer which is irritating inhim. His devotion to his wife, 
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which suffers no change when he finds she is liar and 
murderess, is never impressive, although the author has 
made it plausible by depicting Mrs. Musgrave as an 
ideal of soft amiability, child-like prettiness, and all the 
womanly virtues in domestic life. The atmosphere of 
the police-court is tainting, but easier to breathe by a 
long way than that of the lower middle-class love pas- 
sages between the two Musgraves. Mr. Marsh has 
constituted himself a sort of exponent of the art of 
murder, but his delight in this form of vice has led him 
into such grossness in the portrayal of it, that his story 
is calculated rather to repel than attract. 


‘* A Family of Quality.” By the author of ‘‘ On Heather 
Hills.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 


There is a good deal of quiet fun in this book, and not 
a little quiet pathos as well. The hero, Clarence, whose 
impracticable ‘‘ goodness ” and charity are a perpetual 
scandal to his well-bred family, is an amusing and 
sympathetic character. The tale is well told how he first 
receives beggars into his father’s house who disappear 
with the spoons; then takes to road-making in the 
society of local ‘‘ navvies,” rather than be idle at home ; 
then becomes a carpenter ; and finally, being driven 
from all these delights by a despairing father, finds 
relief in turning Revivalist preacher, on which he is 
promptly disinherited by his exasperated parents. The 
end would be too sorrowful but for Clarence’s prospect 
of marriage with a healthy-minded girl, after which one 
is probably safe in presuming that his religious mania 
will “ _— itself.” The book may be heartily recom- 
mended. 


‘The Making of Mary.” By Jean Forsyth. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


If a very dainty cover can make a shortish magazine 
story into a novel, this is a novel. Mary, of the title, is 
a ‘“‘taking” young woman, to whom we grudge the 
dreary fate to which the writer leaves her in the last 
chapter. The little book is amusing and brightly 
written. We could wish there were more of it. 


‘* As Gold in the Furnace.” By Mary Cross. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1895. 


This is a very harmless work, of the ‘‘ Suitable for 
Young Girls” order. The hero is an amiable prig, self- 
made, and very creditable to his own efforts. The 
characters are all stuffed, but they do quite the right 
things all through the book till the very satisfactory end. 
It is something to find virtue rewarded, and to reach a 
climax of wedding-bells in these days, when our novels 
usually begin with the marriage-service, and end, like 
the same, in ‘‘ amazement.” 


‘* Scholar’s Mate.” By Violet Magee. London: Downey 
& Co. 1895. 


If this is a first novel, it shows exceptionally few traces 
of the beginner. It is daring of the writer to venture on 
an unmarried woman of thirty-five for a heroine, but the 
result justifies her. ‘‘ Molly Dorothea” is fascinating, 
and we have given her our best attention through all her 
vicissitudes. At the beginning, when she is ‘the 
’Varsity equivalent of a garrison hack,” she is more 
lovable, because more understandable, in her discontent, 
than afterwards. With such a husband as she is 
fortunate enough to get, her treachery is slightly re- 
volting. But she is none the less an attractive and 
unusual character, vividly drawn by an author who 
knows her work. This will assuredly not be her last 
effort. The book should attract attention. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Talks with Bandsmen. A Popular Handbook for Brass In- 
strumentalists.” By Algernon S. Rose. London: William 
Rider & Son. 1895. 


R. ROSE delivered a series of eight lectures on brass in- 
struments to an audience of working-men in a London 
manufactory, and then conceived the happy idea of constructing 
a little book from the verbatim reports. For there are, as he 
says, many things that every intelligent brass-bandsman wants 
to know, and these things are generally not to be found in the 
shilling “ Music Tutor” whence the intelligent brass-bandsman 
is wont to derive knowledge and inspiration. Henceforth the 
intelligent brass-bandsman will go to Mr. Rose’s manual for 


both inspiration and knowledge ; and he will do wisely, for 
it is emphatically the most valuable work extant dealing with 
the subject. Written, as its title implies, in a conversational 
style, it tells all that the most brazen of instrumentalists need 
know about the origin and manufacture of brass instruments in 
use at the present time ; and the chapter on how to form a 
brass band, and the appendix, a sort of bandsman’s directory, 
are simply invaluable. The one fault we have to find with the 
book is that it contains no recipe for destroying the vermin 
known as German bands, which infest the public streets at 
present. Is it the County Council or the Board of Agriculture 
that should issue a leaflet informing us how to make a fluid 
which, when sprinkled fromupper windows, would be as a gentle 
shower of scent to natives or unmusical aliens, while having 
deadly effects upon aliens who carry brass instruments ? 


“The Religious Aspirations of Labour.” By the Rev. E. S. 
Talbot, D.D. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1895. 

“The Religious Aspect of the Labour Movement in England.” 
By the Venerable J. M. Wilson. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1895. 

“The Ethical Basis of the Labour Movement.” By the 
Venerable J. M. Wilson. London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 1895. 


Archdeacon Wilson, at the end of his address on ‘‘ The 
Religious Aspect of the Labour Movement in England,” 
justifies the poor man when he asks whether the astounding 
inequality of lot in the world is in accordance with the will of 
God A Christian might surely answer that God’s ways are 
inscrutable, or in other words that this question of riches and 

verty, which so puzzles men, has no meaning in the light of 

eaven, that it does not touch the essentials which God regards. 
It is true that Christ told the rich man that his wealth stood in 
the way of his own salvation; but are we to believe that the 
r man is doing His will when he strives to reach a nearer 
equality? Although neither of the lecturers puts the matter 
exactly in this way, it is still this more transcendental conc 
tion of Christianity which colours their utterances, which lea 
them both, for example, to say that the Labour Church does not 
deserve its name unless capitalist as well as labourer can become 
members of it. There are obviously two courses open to the 
Christian. One is to say with Canon Talbot and Archdeacon 
Wilson that the Labour movement comes near to being a part 
of religion, that it is helping to carry out the social regeneration 
which Christ taught as well as individual salvation—it would be 
difficult to prove it was so at its birth, but it may become so. 
The other is to say that the Labour movement requires neither 
justification nor condemnation from religion, any more than a 
man need find religious justification for the profession he is pur- 
suing. But even if the Labour movement, though one of the 
greatest of “second causes,” still is not of itself immediately 
concerned with essentials, it does not follow that the Church has 
no call to notice it ; indeed, there is every reason that the 
spiritual guides should understand such “second causes” if they 
would sympathize with those they are to guide. Canon Talbot 
and Archdeacon Wilson make much of the Labour movement, 
as who would not considering its greatness and the great forces 
which may come to work through it? But that they, as ministers 
of the Church, consider it as possibly a “ second cause,” is proved 
by the very existence of these lectures, which are whole-hearted 
endeavours to deepen and spiritualize the Labour movement 
“by what the Church has in keeping,” the Church whose “ own 
direct work ...is, and will remain, spiritual and chiefly in- 
dividual.” If we are to make a distinction, Canon Talbot’s 
paper (read at the Ripon Diocesan Conference in 1894) is the 
more general, as it is the more eloquent, while Archdeacon 
Wilson is somewhat more actual and outspoken. The S.P.C.K, 
has done a real service in publishing these little books. 


“ A Gloucestershire Garden.” By Canon Ellacombe. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1895. 


“ A country parson,” says Canon Ellacombe, “ without some 
knowledge of plants is surely as incomplete as a country par- 
sonage without a garden.” We have our Dean Hole and we 
have our Canon Ellacombe. Not that we would compare them ; 
for our author by no means sets up for an authority. He hasa 
pretty taste in flowers ; his garden lies underneath the Cots- 
wolds ; and he has invested his leisure hours in describing its 
beauties, first to the readers of the “ Guardian” and secondarily 
to the public at Jarge. We cannot venture to prophesy that 
that public will be very large, for the reason that he has not 
sufficient knowledge to interest a specialist, and the ordinary 
man is content to derive his intimacy with flowers from the 
flower-stalls. But a mere amateur may sympathize with Canon 
Ellacombe in his occupations. It is humanizing and tranquilliz- 
ing to observe how many roses appear in June, and what 
flowers thrive in boisterous March. The pursuit of this pleasant 
hobby is far afield from the dusty streets of towns and the gay 
concourses of society. One cannot fill a life with it, but it serves 
as a complacent pastime against old age. We do not all care 
for whist, but if we can be persuaded into a love of flowers the 
taste may help us in our later years. Canon Ellacombe is a 
quiet enthusiast. He has a parsonage garden, and pretty things 
grow therein. He chronicles to ears that hear the record of 
this garden throughout the year. He must have taken observa- 
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tions very carefully and with all affection. We like him for it. 
No man who loves his garden is wholly bad, though Heaven 
forbid that we should apply the proverb personally to Canon 
Ellacombe. The best sign of this pure-hearted interest is that 
he seems to have collected all the ancient books upon flowers. 
Such a passionate devotion touches us. We do not know that 
his reflections upon the flowers he grows are any more subtle 
than his observations ofthem. Other gardeners have lived and 
died ; but Canon Ellacombe happily is with us still to write 
with sympathy and engaging simplicity about the sights and 
signs of budding Nature. It is a breath from the country and 
blows very pleasantly, this suitry summer, for us in town. 


= or Towards the Breakers!” By A Sussex Peer. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall. 1895. 

We cannot imagine that the House of Lords will be grateful 
to the Sussex peer. It must be very pleasant to feel that you 
are a voice crying in the wilderness, but English people do not 
care much about such voices, even if they are dignified and 
terrible. It will also be more pleasant, apparently, to the Sussex 
peer, when we are up to our necks in civil war, to cry “I told 
you so” than to remember that he did anything reasonable to 
prevent disaster. There are good arguments to be found in 
support of the House of Lords —England has got on well enough 
up to now, the Radicals have no definite plan for ending the 

pper House, unicameral Government means the end of the 
Monarchy, and so on—and these arguments can, with patience, 
be picked out from the 200 pages ; but they do not gain by being 
mixed up with a great amount of unreadable rant. It takes 108 
pages of loyalty, sedition, constitution, the deep sympathy the 
— have always shown with the masses, and a quotation from 

ir Robert Peel showing that “it would be madness to relinquish 
the hereditary privilege of the House of Lords”—-it takes all this 
and much more to prepare the way for the Sussex peer’s grand 
statement that And x e is only fighting for some sort of a 
Second Chamber. He is willing that the hereditary principle 
should be ended and that an elective process should _ intro- 
duced in its stead. This would be a “constitutional” reform. 
He might have stated this on page 1 and saved himself much 
eloquence and his readers much boredom. He might have 
followed it up with a somewhat more dignified exposition of his 
reasons against a unicameral Government, he might, rather 
earlier than page 149, have let his cat out of the bag and revealed 
his conviction that democracy was invented thirty years ago, 
that democracy and decadence appeared at the same time and 
have marched hand-in-hand ever since. He might then have 
told us how the “ Spirit of the Age” is to be combated without 
wasting our time by calling Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, 
Lord Rosebery, traitors, suggesting that Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
should be beheaded for treason and prophesying a civil war. 
“ Drifting Towards the Breakers” is a bad book, and no amount 
of correctness of view can make it a good one; it should 
have remained where it was in 1894—in private circulation. 


“Astronomers and their Observations.” By Lucy Taylor, 
London : S, W. Partridge. 1895. 

The ordinary man who now and then looks at a popular 
scientific book will comfort himself for his lack of scientific 
knowledge by the reflection that there must be something 
radically the matter with science since it has to be so largely 
eked out with poetry or morality. Miss Taylor has chosen 
morality. Sometimes her morality is purely practical, and then 
it is irreproachable. For instance, the third law of “ The Flo- 
rentian Sage” shows that “the harder you push the more work 
you will do, for there is nothing worth doing that can be accom- 
plished without push and hard work.” At other times her 
morality rises above practical considerations, and she is con- 
stantly pointing out how extraordinary it is that the laws of the 
universe are exactly suited to our comfort and wellbeing. If 
things had been a little different we might have had longer days 
and nights, which would have been very inconvenient ; and still 
more thankful we ought to be that our earth travels round the 
sun at exactly the pace she does, for if she went more slowly 
we should drop into the sun and burn up, if she went more 
swiftly we should fly off into frozen darkness. It is not sound 
morality, it is not good for us, it is not beautiful, and the sooner 
we get rid of this pre-Galilean wonder the better. But it is 
more bearable than astronomical poetry, for we are less critical 
of morality, content to be vague about anything so remote, 
whereas we have a standard of poetical feeling. It need not be 
added that this litule book is facetious, in fact, facetiousness may 
be looked upon as the most faithful and privileged attendant of 
such “morality.” In an elementary treatise like this the reader 
might well expect to find a clear explanation why England is cold 
in December and warm in June. One who knows the answer 
to the puzzle may be able to illustrate it by Miss Taylor's dia- 
gram of the seasons, but that it is a real puzzle you may prove 
to yourself any day by propounding the question to your un- 
scientific friends. There is no gossip in this book, as its title 
seems to promise, about astronomers of to-day, the revolving 
couches on which they lie, the princely workings of such an in- 
strument as the thirty-six inch equatorial at Lick ; perhaps it is 
just as well—such small-talk is trifling with science. But really 
if Newton’s apple is given a full mention, Galileo’s sacred sen- 
tence—fable or not—should have been allowed a little more 
room, if it was to be mentioned at all. Some lines of morality 
elsew might have been sacrified to it. 
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“Six Vanbrugh Papers.” London: Chas. J. Clark. 1895. 


These papers are from the pens of three authors, and differ- 
ences of style and feeling are always interesting. “A. P. P. K.,” 
in his papers on Conversation and Memory, suffers from too 
great a display of caution. It is difficult to see what discussions 
could have followed when these were read before the Vanbrugh 
Society, the — are so many and they are so fairly treated 
from both sides. “ But of course sincerity may be carried too 
far,” “ A. P. P. K.” characteristically remarks in “ Conversation,” 
and so may conscientiousness. A man must be a genius if he 
would roam all over a subject such as conversation or memory 
without some militant doctrine to uphold; and even a genius 
would, as likely as not, become uninteresting if he limited every 
statement by another equally long. “A. P. P. K.” also overquotes 
to an extraordinary extent. It would be well for a writer who 
is inclined to quote if he would try and believe that relevance 
is the greatest obstacle to effective quoting. For if relevance is 
his chief aim and his standard, there is no reason why he should 
quote for one of his statements more than for another ; why 
not quote for all? And then the man who quotes for mere 
relevance sake is likely to quote from inferior or unfamiliar 
authors, and what does he gain? “A, P. P. K.’s” two papers, 
indeed, illustrate a good many om in Quotation as a Mode 
of Thought, the third paper in the volume, though “ H. S.C.” is 
here not concerned with style, but rather with the force of 
association, the power of fixed sentences. “H. S.C.” isthe most 
racy and readable of the three authors, and his essay on the 
“superior” person ischarming. We hope that in the discussion 
which followed it some one put in a kindly plea for the young 
man who appears “superior” in the eyes of strangers, because 
they have no opportunity of seeing how strong his enthusiasms 
are—so strong that they prevent him from being human. 
“ T. W.H.” writes a sympathetic review of Quintilian, and makes 
some lively and reasonable points when he likens the orator for 
whom Quintilian wrote his treatise to the journalist of to-day. 
He also contributes a very complete and dignified little essay on 
Thomas Hobbes. 

“As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect. A.D. 54.” London: 
William Heinemann. 1895. 


This is a rather heavy and heavily well-meaning book, review- 
ing the chief New Testament incidents from the standpoint of a 
Scribe. This Scribe writes to a Greek physician at Corinth, in 
answer to inquiries made some years after the crucifixion, and 
the book has all the common dullness of the epistolary method. 
Moreover, the anonymous author, for no particular reason, has 
translated these imaginary epistles into a wordy sham antique 
English—“ thou soughtest,” “ unt> this great city,” and that kind 
of thing. There is no attempt to make living characters out of 
the play of people about the central figure; they are mere 
automata asking questions, and altogether the book utterly fails 
to impress us. But the author is evidently a scholar of consider- 
able pretensions, 


Few writers have found so sympathetic an illustrator as Mr. 
Austin Dobson has in Mr. Hugh Thomson, and the delightful 
edition of “ The Ballad of Beau Brocade and other poems of 
the Eighteenth Century,” published two years ago by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. is not yet forgotten. It 
had been the intention of Mr. Dobson and Mr. Hugh Thomson 
to bring out “The Story of Rosina,” together with other 
poems, some time ago, but the intention was frustrated by 
Mr. Thomson’s ill health. He has now, we are glad to say, 
recovered his full vigour, and has executed some drawings for 
this book, which will be issued early in the autumn. The book 
will be priced at 5s.,and 250 large paper copies will be issued 
at £1 1s. net. The work will be uniform with “The Ballad of 
Beau Brocade.” The same publishers are about to issue a 
limited edition, in two vols., of Mr. Austin Dobson’s poems, 
carefully revised. The edition is to represent his chosen work, 
that by which he elects to be known up to this time. The book 
will be illustrated with twelve etchings by Lalauze. There will 
be an edition of 100 copies on hand-made paper with remarqué 
proof impressions, and also 250 copies on hand-made paper 
with etchings on Whatman paper. The price of these two 
volumes will be £2 10s. and £1 55. net respectively. 


Mrs, Bryson, of the London Missionary Society, has just 
completed her MS. of the Life of Dr. Frederick Roberts of 
Tientsin. The book will be published during the autumn, by 
Mr. H. R. Allenson, who has already given us two interesting 
missionary works in Joseph Hill’s Life and Mr. Pierce's 
“Dominion of Christ.” 


Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster have in the press a biography 
of Stambouloff by Mr. A. Hulme Beaman. Mr. Beaman was an 
intimate friend of the murdered statesman, with whom he recently 
stayed some weeks for the purpose of verifying his information 
at first hand. A final chapter is now necessary for the comple- 
tion of the volume, which will be delayed a short time, owing to 
the author’s absence abroad. The work will contain portraits of 
M. Stambouloff and of Mme. Stambouloff, and forms the third 
volume of the Public Men of To-day series, edited by Mr. 
S. H. Jeyes. 
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_We have also received the eighth edition of lan Maclaren’s “ Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush” (Hodder & Stoughton) ; a new edi- 
tion of Henry Seton Merriman’s “ With Edged Tools” (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) ; “The Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” English 
Topography, part vi. (Kent—Lancashire), edited by F. A. Milne, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock) ; “ Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Ireland ” (Cheddington : Frome) ; “ The Geographical Journal,” 
vol. v. (Jan.-June, 1895) ; “ Ecce Homo,” by Sir J. R. Seely, in 
the “ Eversley Series” (Macmillan); a new edition of Avery 
Macalpine’s “A Man’s Conscience” (Sampson Low) ; “ Love 
Songs of Connaught,” collected. e:lited, and translated by 
Douglas Hyde, second edition (Fisher Unwin) ; “Is King Oscar 
a Constitutional King?” second edition (William Reeves) ; 
“ Report of the Depariment of Public Works of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales” for the year 1893-4 (Sydney : 
Charles Potter) ; Part xiv. of Kerner & Olivers “ The Natural 
History of Plants” (Blackie & Son) ; Part ii. of George Newnes’ 
“Art Bible” ; Part x. of George Newnes’ “ Round the World ;” 
“A Popular Story of the Church of England,” by G. H. F. Nye, 
eighth edition (Simpkin, Marshall) ; “A Popular Story of the 
Church in Wales,” by G. H. F. Nye,” fourth edition (Simpkin, 
Marshall); a bound volume of “ Little Folks ” (Cassell). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “Cornellian” for 1894 is of special interest to us now 
and that we have the Cornell boat, the Cornell Glee, Banjo, 
Mandolin Clubs with us. The first thing that strikes us is that 
we see in these pages the same esfrit de corps, the same jokes 
about Freshmen and superior “‘ Sophomores” and girl students, 
the same shibbaleths and topical allusions which are so dear to 
the enthusiastic Freshmen at our own Universities. And we of 
Oxford or Cambridge can half understand these things, even if 
their exact meaning is hidden. Such outward signs of collegiate 
life are even more prominent in the “ Cornellian” than in the 
“ Granta,” and the pages of the “ Cornellian” would lead us to 
conclude that they do a good deal more authorized flirtation at 
Ithaca, New York, than we do at Cambridge. A large part of 
the magazine is taken up with lists of the various secret 
fraternities or Greek-letter societies. Perhaps, if the editors had 
known their paper was coming to England, they might have 
given us more information on the subject, for these societies 
seem to be a more important and developed affair than any- 
thing we have in English universities. 


The “Senate” opens with a long and vigorous appeal to 
Conservatives against the perfectly unnecessary Coalition. 
Liberal Unionism has no reason for its existence, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Socialism will destroy the Conservative Party. 
There is only one remedy, namely, a revolt of all true Con- 
’ servatives from the leaders who have betrayed them. Besides 
this unsigned leader there is a less important article on the same 
subject ; but the bulk of the Review is taken up with half-a-dozen 
short stories. There is something unpleasant, undignified even, 
about this arrangement. The one lump of politics does not sit 
well among the mass of fiction. 


The double summer number of “ Poet Lore” (Boston) contains 
a translation of Maeterlinck’s “ Alladine and Palomides” ; but 
the critic of recent British verse should not “add a word of 
praise for the good taste Messrs. Copeland & Day are prone to 
evince.” 


_ The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be sent 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; 
or to the City OrFice, 18 FincH LANg, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Review Sill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


Now realy, VOLUME LXX1X., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also Reading 
Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 45. 6d. cach. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REvIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are veceived. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Ki0sQue DurErRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQue 
MicuEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 
go 
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MAPLE 


CARPET IMPORTERS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY CARPETS 
“XVIL CENTURY ” 
CARPETS 


M APLE & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 

TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both quality and price 
before deciding elsewhere. These Carpets are in many 
instances reproductions of the most unique examples of the 
Seventeenth Century, and are the only substitutes for the 
antique, at one-fourth the cost. 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


“SANITAS” 


The Best really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 


“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over al} 
others,”"—Medical Press. 
“ SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant.”"—Zancet. 
“ SANITAS has met with wide recognition and approval.’ 
British Medical Journad. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


The SANITAS CoO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR FOUN- 

DATION SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 Guineas and 80 Guineas per annum ; 
ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION, value 50 Guineas, and FOUR MINOR EX- 
HIBITIONS (at least), value 30 Guineas, will be competed for at the College on 
July 31st, August rst and 2nd. Candidates must be between 11 and 15 on August 
1st, 1895. Subjects for Examination: Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, Boys in- 
tended be the Modern Side may offer French instead of Greck, but are eligible for 
the Exhibitions only. Separate papers for those over and under 13. s 

FOUR MINOR EX IBITIONS, value 30 Guineas per annum, for boys in- 
tended for the Army Classes will also be competed for at the same time, Candidates 
for these Exhibitions must be between 13 and 15 on August rst, 1895. Subjects of 
Examination: Latin, French, Mathematics. German or Science may be offered as 
an extra subject. Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
The SESSION 1895-96 will begin on OCTOBER 3rd. The College 
supPlies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of con- 
tinuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of 
Music, Laboratories are open for practical instruction in :— 
CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING BOTANY. | . 
‘The ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural Work ; and special arrange- 
ments for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, Engineering 
Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into professional life. 
There will be about 20 vacancies in October. Applications, with references, should 
be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from whom prospectus and particulars 
of resideuce in Clifton may be obtained. = 
Medical Education is provided by the Faculty of Medicine of the College. 
CALENDAR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post rs. 3h 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
SiR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. GRAND OPERA SEASON.—For Full Par- 
ticulars see Daily Papers Box Office now open. 


RYSTAL PALACE. 
, MAGNIFICENT FIREWORK DISPLAY 
EVERY THURSDAY 
by Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. 
SPECIAL DEVICES 
for the 
CHILDREN. 
25th, August rst, 8th, rsth, 22nd, and 29th. 
HE ONLY FIREWORKS IN LONDON. 
Can be witnessed by tens of thousands without extra payment. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘THe IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“‘THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


*‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
*‘security when paterfamilias set up hi ing ; now he must thi 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000, 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
t Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 
A. SMITHER, 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


S UN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, (Founpep 1710. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1894 £393,622,400. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


[LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

, {F. GREEN & CO, Head Offices : 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON&CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES BY THE 
Steamship “ GARONNE,” 3876 tons register, leaving London as under :— 
For the NORWAY FiORDS, 3rd August for rs days. 
P ty COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, the BALTIC CANAL, &c.,27th August, 
or 29 days. 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 
. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Avenue, E.C. 


F to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Aveawe, London, E.C., or to chs West 
End Branch Cockspur Street, 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


aon Society is now prepared to issue Policies containing the following 
use :— 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS | 
PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 


ADMINISTRATION. 


‘For the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance with 
their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not exceeding 
nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such Duties to 
such legal personal representative, or at his option pay the whole or so much 
of the Policy moneys as shall be required by the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 


paid before the grant of the Probate. 
For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
MILLIONS OF ROSES 


are required for the scent in 


TOILET VINOLIA SOAP. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 


LARGEST SALE IN 
THE WORLD, 


THE BEST THAT MONEY 
CAN BUY. 


Any part of the United Kingdom..........+. 41 8 2 
All other parts of the I 10 4 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
cateh the Friday evening’s mail. : 

Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimiTz», Successors to 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
gt 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Avnuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. ‘THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Essrs. GEORGE POCOCK AnD 


M 
Honorary Secretaries} PERCY R. POCOCK. 


B Heaved Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘' James Templeton Wood " Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THiRTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros. 6¢. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents: 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-ouT. 
(3) Emicration. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. pr 
M. Rupo-r, Secretary. 

Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. (gre éem.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A. 
Hon. Secretaries 1s. BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


T HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare cf the Deaf and Dumb--about 2000 of whom 


reside in London— by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 


school. 
The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 


ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a sfeciuad provision in the sign 
and manual language. ‘Ihis Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own Lomes. 

3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 

4.—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 

Deaf and Dumb persons. 

5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 

paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 

The Committe ask whether the reader will not, ix grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 


the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; cr by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS ‘“‘ARETHUSA’’ AND “ CHICHESTER.” 
Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricut Hon. EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Eso. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 
Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esa. 


Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Tue LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 
London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 
1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 


2. The Chichester’’ Tender. 
The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 


on the Thames. 


3. 
4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1,000 Boys and Girls are fed, ¢lothed 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and women. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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North London Hospital 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, 


Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and 41 Fitzroy Sq., W. 


FOUNDED 1860. 


Established for the Reception of Patients from ail parts of the Kingdom. 
Treasurer.—ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman.—BENJAMIN A. Lyon, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—The Rt. Ion. Lerd Roparts. 


THERE is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree 
amongst the people of the United Kingdom than Consumption, and the 
whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 
224,590 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the 
Charity. 


The Charity hss No Endowment whatever, and is entirely 
supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


Funds are urgently needed to enable the Committee to Furnish the New 
Wing recently opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, and to 
pay off a debt of £8 000 tow owing on the building. 


LIFE NOMINATION TO BED IN HOSPITAL, £315. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W., by the Secretary, LIONEL F, HILL, M.A. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 


assisted. 
CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—TuHE QueEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—‘ Shipwrecked, London.” 


LYN N and BOSTON RAILWAY COMPANY.— (Street 
Railway incorporated in 1859, under the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, United States of America.) 

ISSUE of 2,500,000 dols. (part of 5,379,000 dols.) FIVE PER CENT 
FIRST MORTGAGE THIRTY YEAR GOLD BONDS of 1000 dols. each, 
payable to bearer, with provision for registration in Boston, dated 1st 
December, 1894, due 1st December, 1924, principal and interest payable in 
Boston in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and 
fineness. Interest payable half-yearly, on 1st June and rst December, at 
the old Old Colony Trust Company, on, the Trustee. 

Price of issue 108 per cent, equal to £216 per bond of 1,000 dols, 
Payable as follows : 

5 per cent or £10 per Bond on application. 
53 oo 3106 on allotment. 
32 » 100 on oth August, 1895. 
108 per cent. £216 per Bond of 1,000 dols. 

Definitive Bonds, bearing interest from rst June, 1895, will be delivered 

as soon as possible after full payment. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL is authorized to RECEIVE SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS for the above-mentioned BONDS, which form part of a 
maximum issue of 5,379,000 dols. authorized by an Act of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Chap. 517, Acts 1894), and 
by the vote of the Stockholders of the Lynn and Boston Railroad Company. 
pee in pursuance thereof on 15th August, 1894, and approved by the 

oard of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts on gth October, 1894, 
for the purpose of retiring all outstanding Bonded and Floating Indebted- 
ness of the Railroad Company. 

Each bond bears the certificate of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, the trustee duly appointed with the approval af the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of Massachusetts, that “all the terms of the order of 
said board have been complied with as to the issue of this bond.” 

The bonds are secured by an indenture of mortgage executed by the 
Lynn and Boston Railroad Company to the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, as trustee for the bondholders, dated 1st December, 1894, in virtue 
of which the total issue of $5,379,000 bonds are a first lien on all property, 
franchises, leases and leasehold rights then owned, and thereafter acquired 
by the Lynn and Boston Railroad Company, subject to existing liens on 
certain acquired lines, for the payment of which at maturity an equivalent 
amount of these bonds is reserved by the trustee. Copy of the mortgage 
may be inspected by intending subscribers at the Offices of the Bank of 
Montreal. 

Dividends of 8 per cent per annum have been paid since 1880 down to 
the current year on the capital stock of the Company, which has been 
increased from time to time, the present amount being 1,000,000 dols., fully 
paid, the Company having power to increase to 4,000,000 dols, by a two- 
thirds vote of stockholders, for construction and equipment purposes. 

The gross earnings for the nine months ending 30th June, 1895, show 
an increase of 87,419 dols. over the previous corresponding period, 

The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPENED on MONDAY, 22nd 
July, 1895, and CLOSED at or before 4 p.m. on the same day. 

Applications must be made on the enclosed form and lodged with the 
Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., together with a 
deposit of £10 per bond of 1000 dols. Full prospectuses and additional 
forms may be obtained at the Bank of Montreal; or from Messrs, }, and 
A. ScRimGEouR, 18 Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

London, July 18th, 1895. 


BOOKS 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post ree. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 


Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code; UNICODE, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly ,;W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID'S LOVE.” 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten Maar- 
TENS, Author of ‘‘God's Fool,” ‘‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &c. 
Second Edition in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
BEWITCHED. By Emity Bennerr. In 2 
vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


WILDESMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosus. In 3 


vols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. 


Connaissez-Vous David Stott? 


Oui! Je vend tous les Nouveaux Romans de BOURGET, LOTI, PREVOST, 

AUDET, ZOLA, OHNET, COPPERE, &c., & 2s. 8d. chaque volume ; et 
les ouvrages de DUMAS, pére et fils, BALZAC, BERNARD, DASH, 
GEOR( SAND (a peu d’exceptions pres), & 10d. chaque Volume, Cata'ogue 
franco, 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxrorp Srrarr, W. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF JUDAISM. Being Sixteen 


Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 

The Zimes,—‘‘ The doctrines advocated, with much charm of style, are 
often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and 
honoured by all who care for religion and morality as those terms are 
commonly understood in the Western world.” 


8vo, 2s. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF HARVEY’S 


WORK. The Harveian Oration, 1894. By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to St. Bartholomew's 


Hospital. 
MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE 


PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. GILEs, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING FOR THE 


USE OF STUDENTS. By J. TuHornron, Author of ‘First 
Lessons in Bookkeeping,” ‘‘ A hie of Bookkeeping,” &e. 


8vo, 6s. net. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


COUNTER-IRRITATION,. By H. CAMERON GILLIEs, M.D. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. VOL. IL 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face, 


POCKET NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Ricuarp Harp- 


ING Davis. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson, 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. 
By THoMAS Love PEAcock. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DEFOE, by W. Minto.—STERNE, by H. D. 


TRAILL.—HAWTHORNE, by HENRY J AMEs. 


MACMILLAN & LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of Mr. FRANK 
STOCKTON’S New Novel, 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN, 


having already been entirely exhausted, a 
SECOND EDITION is now printed, and 
will be ready next week » price 6s. 


Now ready, price 1s. 4d. 


THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. An Historical 


Romance of the Forest of Fontainebleau. By MAX PEMBERTON. 
Forming Vol. III. of CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY, 
The following Books in CASSELL'’S POCKET LIBRARY 
have already been issued : 


Vol. I.—A KING’S DIARY. 


Wuirte. Fourth Edition. 1s. 4d. 


Vol. I.—A WHITE BABY. By J. Wetsn. 


Just published. 1s. 4d. 
CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, HILL, 


No. 80. JULY, 1895. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. Part Il. 
THE MOSAIC LAW AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
SOCIALISM AND THE “CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION.” 
SIR RICHARD OWEN 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAN 
THE veeee TWENTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
. SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF ENGL 7 POETRY. 
DENNY'S STUDIES THEOLOGY 
SHORT NOTICES. 


By Pexcy 


Price 6s. 


PPS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New Srreet Square, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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DOWNEY & CO.S NEW BOOKS, 


‘“‘A charming volume, forming a guide-book to Dickens's places and 
people." — Wor/d. 
Nobody knows his Dickens 


BOZ-LAND: Dickens's Places and People. 
By Percy FitzGERALD. Crown 8vo. With a Portrait of ‘‘ Boz" by 
Cruikshank. 6s. 

‘There is only one Dickens, and Mr. Fitzzerald is his prophet. 


is the impression conveyed by this bright, lively, and agreeable volume.” 
G 


A JORUM OF ‘‘ PUNCH”: the Story of its 
Origin and Early Days. By ATHOL MAyitew. Imperial 16mo, with 
illustrations. 5s. 

‘*Mr. Mayhew has written a droll and in some respects a curious and 
minute description of Punch and his merry men."— The Speaker. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A GENERATION. By R. S. Stevier. In 


Four Books. 6s. 


PRINCESS AND PRIEST. A Romance of 


Old Egypt. By A. S. F. Harpy. With a Preface by Prof. Sayce, 
6d. 


33. 6d 
‘*A volume in every way to be recommended.""—Daily Telegraph. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPECTABILITY. 


By JULIAN STERNE. 6s. 
terribly realistic story.” —Society. 
‘A novel which undeniably displays its writer's possession of strength, 
an unusual faculty of description, and ability to awaken curiosity and 
sustain attention."—Zhe 


STARLIGHT THROUGH THE ROOF. By 


KEVIN KENNEDY, 35. 62. 
‘«The book is agreeably written, but attains in places a higher point, for 
it shows a command of humour and pathos." —-A¢heneum. 


GOLDEN LADS AND GIRLS. By H. A. 


HINKSON. 6s. 
‘There is not 2 page which does not reveal the scholar and the thinker, 
the sane and reasonable lover of his country, the humourist, and the man 
who has a reverence for womanhood." —7%e |lVor/d. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


DAVID NUTT, 
270-271 STRAND, LONDON. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
LEGENDS OF FLORENCE. First Series. 


Collected from the People and Retold by C. G. LELAND (Hans 
Breitmann). Crowa 8vo, fancy cloth, gilt top, edges uncut, 5s. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

“This is a charming collection of legeuds, obtained for the most part 
from the folk-lore library in the head of a certain Maddalena, a native of 
the Romagna Toscana, versed in witchcraft. Mr. Leland retells the stories 
with many interesting remarks by the way, and with much humour.” 

Westminster Gasette. 

“Mr. Leland adds to the qualifications of a practical collector and sifter 
of popular legends and antiquities that of a charming literary style, 
singularly adapted to his subject matter. . . . There is, in fact, no page at 
which the present book may be opened th it will not afford new points of 
interest to the general reader as well as the student of folklore.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘In 1886 the author made the acquaintance of a woman of Florence 
skilled in fortune-telling and mystical cures, who not only exhausted her 
own stock of stories, but hunted up her acquaintances for more. Mr. 
Leland has also been ‘free’ of the *‘ community of witches,’ who are the 
repositories of the Italian folk lore for some years." — Morning. 

‘Mr. Leland is always delightful; either in his inimitable humorous 
verse or in the equally congenial subject of folklore.”—Liverpool Review. 

‘*Very well written, because Mr. Leland can make any subject inter- 
esting.” —Glasgow Herald. 

« Folk-lorist and general reader alike will pore over this collection with 
huge delight."—Scofsman. 

** Considered merely as a volume of fairy tales, I have come across none 
more enthralling for a long while.” —Bookman. 


JUST OUT, 
THE IDYLL OF THE WHITE STAR 


FLOWER: an Allegory of Human Life. By the Hon. CORALIE 
GLYN. Crown 8vo, viii.-184 pp., printed on hand-made paper, with 
wide margins, fancy cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


STONEHENGE AND ITS EARTHWORKS. 


By EpGAR BARCLAY, R.P.E., Author of ‘‘ Mountain Life in Algeria.” 
4'0, 152 pages. Upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly from drawings 
and plans made by the Author, and comprising 12 full-page collotypes 
and numerous diagrams, some coloured, based upon new surveys. 
Sumptuously printed on stone paper with wide margin. Cloth, gilt 
top edges trimmed, 153. 

*,* The fullest and most minutely accurate account and survey of the 

greatest English prehistoric monument ever produced. 


ESSAYS ON SCANDINAVIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By H. H. Bovesen. Crowa 8vo, 288 pp., cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
Contents ; Bjérnson — Kielland — Jonas Lie — H. c. Andersen —G. 
Brandes—E. Tegner—Contemporary Danish Literature. 


20 July, 1895. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST.| MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


8vo, 6s. 
; THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 363, 
Will be published on Wednesday, the 24th July, 1895. 


ConTENTS. THE PHEASANT. 


THE MADA. . PARODIES. 
PAGANS. TISCHENDORF’'S GREEK NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Macruerson. 
3 LONDONERS AT HOME. TESTAMENT. SHOOTING. By A. J. Stuart-Worrtey. 
4. THEPASSING OF THE MONK. | 9. THE EVIL EYE. COOKERY. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, , 
5. ANCIENT ROSE-GROWERS. ro, ISLAM. With ro Illustrations by A. Thorburn, and Various Diagrams in the text by 
6. THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY | 1:1. OLD AGE PENSIONS. A. J. Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SYSTEM. Also, uniform with the above, price 5s. each. 
The Index Numbers, Nos. 361 and 362, will be published shortly. THE PARTRIDGE | THE GROUSE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 13s. CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
COLONEL SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN . | ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
. CENTURY: 
His Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94. 
A Memoir, with Selections from his Correspondence and Official Writings, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
4 By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.1., D.C.L., 
Formerly Secretary to the Punjab Government, and sometime Foreign Secretary to 3 vols., 8vo, ros, 6d. each, 


the Government of India. LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: 


** We have read every word of it attentively, and we can unhesitatingly accord it 


the highest praise. . . . Few records of Imperial service are so entertaining, and A History derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the 
every page is charged with instruction. . . . The reader rises from its perusal loving Custody of the Corporation of the City of London. 
Sendeuen himself, deeply grateful to him for his lifelong services, proud to be his By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., 
fellow-countryman,”"—Dai/y Chronicle. Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 


— (Wel. ILL. just published, 


Crown 8vo, 12%. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, THE TENTH MUSE, 
From First to Last. And other Poems. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir DANIEL LYSONS By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., Author of ‘The Light of Asia,” &c, 
G.C.B., Constable of the Tower. 


With Illustrations from the Author's own Drawings and Plans. s6mo, 38. 6d. 


“* A simple and stirring account of battle and adventure.” —.Sfectator. THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS 


“*Sir Daniel Lysons, who was the first soldier of the British force to set foot on 
Crimean soil, po | one of the last to leave it, has ‘done’ the Crimean war ‘from first OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
to last’ in a little book of less than three hundred pages as interesting as it is Selected by H. S. HOOLE WAYLEN. 
modest.” —Pall Mall Gazette. **T commend this volume to all who love nature and to all who love Jefferies. The 
iz —c selections are made with true appreciation and the finest judgment. It is a most 
Crown 8vo, 6s. delightful little volume, exquisitely printed by Constable and daintily bound.” 


Sir Wacrer Besant in the Queen. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN. a 
L An Account of a Journey on Foot. COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 


By C. B. LUFFMAN, By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 


** Enamoured of a vagrant life, and desirous of getting a practical knowledge of | With 252 Illustrations. Most of those of Birds and Nests have been drawn by G. 
the condition of agriculture in Spain, and of learning Seganse weer the life and E. Lodge, or are from Photographs from Nature by R. B. Lodge. Other Illustra- 


social conditions of the common people, Mr, C, Bogue Luffmann shouldered his _ tions are by C. W. Whymper, G. C, Hindley, &c. 

. ‘ wallet at Biarritz and walked asa tramp for 1500 miles across Spain from the *,* The writer has not treated of Cricket, Football, or other school games, on the 
Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. . .. The present volume is the record of his ex- | ground that they are best learned in the playground; but he has dealt at length 
periences and adventures, and it is full of interest from the first page to the last,” with the amusements of the solitary boy, such as fishing, bird-nesting, and taming 

Times. wild creatures. 
“ One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has been 
THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NADA THE LILY. 
THE SAPPHIRE RING. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


; A New Novel, With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr, 
By CHARLES GRANVILLE, A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
t Author of ** Sir Hector’s Watch,” “ The Broken Stirrup Leather,” &c. THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Huguenots, 
f isi By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 
THE EVIL EYE. NOVELS AND STORIES. 
< An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
4 By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. MATTHEW FURTH. 
“A book teeming with curious and valuable information. . . . As Mr. Elworthy By IDA LEMON, Author of “A Pair of Lovers” 


janie observes, the origin of the belief in the evil eye 1s lost in the obscurity of pre- 


istoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the hereditary and instinctive * As a study of life and character in a crowded district of the East End of London 


convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the subject, the interest of which 

is by should figure in every public and Crown 8vo, 6s. 

r. private library in the three kingdoms.” —Daily Telegraph. 

e “Here is an abundant, an inexhaustible magazine of illustration... an as- THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
tonishing volume. He is copious, accurate, entertaining; a travelled man... a By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, . 


reader of tomes inaccessible to the many, an ebserver also of the strange things 


1s which ha t hi ont oe “ The threads of the love story are connected with the progress of some Socialist 
and revolutionary agitation. . . and some of the characters—like the pro- 
r- a {ae fessional agitator, the visionary and aristocratic Socialist, the sturdy curé, and the 


: M U RR AY’ S H AN DB rele) KS. recalcitrant sh ker—are rep d ably and without acme 


New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


1e Mr, Murray begs to call attention to the “ Index and Directory” with which his CAN T HIS BE LO V E ? 
Handbooks are supplied. These contain al information as to Hotels, Conveyances, By Mrs R h f “Dorothy Fox.” 
&c., and are constantly kept up to date, so that purchasers of his Guide-Books are y Mas. PARR, Author of “Dorothy Fox. 


always supplied with the very latest information, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. 
“ EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. By L. T. MEADE. 
FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, ; RUSSIA, 18s. With Illustrations by M, E. Edwards. 
Past GERMANY. 10s. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
* | SOUTH JULY, 1895. 8vo, 6s. 
gs HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, | Par lines |, DEPRESSION CORRECTED. 
our LAND. LIVE OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY. LIFE. 
DENMARK AND ICELAND. regs amie V. THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
7s. 6d. NORTHITALY AND VENICE. | vil PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 
SWEDEN. 6:. 108. VIL. LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
° CENTRAL ITALY AND | Yi) MR, ARTHUR. BALFOUR ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 
. NORWAY, 7s. 6d. FLORENCE, 6s, X. A POLITICAL RETROSPECT. : 
G. { JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, Lonpon *ND NEw YcRK: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS 


(Complete Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists free on application.) 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDES. 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. English Lakes. Surrey. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. Wiltshire. 


Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. Norfolk. Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South. Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 
Maps, 3s. 6d. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, &c. 
With Map, 5s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS: their History, Architecture, 
and Monuments. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. With 29 Plans, 
fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with 
Corrections for 1895. and Appendices on the Flora, Fishing, and 
Photography. 7 Maps, small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing 


the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured 
and mounted in case, 1os, 


CENTRAL EUROPE. — STANFORD'S NEW MAP, 
containing all the Railways and Stations, and giving i 1 s 
and Sleeping Car ia Scale, poy xs 
Mounted in case, 5s. 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP OF NORWAY 
SOUTH OF TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch; size, 14 in. by 21. 
Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES AND PART OF FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY AND STATION MAP. Scale, io miles to an inch; 
size, 40 in. by 48. Col d and ted in case, t2s. 6d. The Four Sheets 
can also be had separately—size of each, 22 in. by 26. Coloured and mounted 
in case, each 5s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, iles to 
inch ; size, 32 in. by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. - ” a. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP, With 


all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 in. to a mile; 
size, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes coloured, folded in case, 
2s. 6d. ; full col d, 4s. 6d.; d in case, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—TOURIST'S MAP. Scale, 1 in. to 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
34 in. by *75 and VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} miles to 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, gin. 
to a mile; size, 34} in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in 
-— extended size, 344 in. by 34}, and full coloured, 1s, 6d. ; mounted, 


STANFORD'S LEADING ATLASES. 


Prospectus, giving Contents of each, free on application. 


Second (folio) Edition. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the physical and political divisions of the 
various Countries of the World. 100 maps, and an Alphabetical List 
of names with latitudes and longtitudes. Imperial folio, half morocco 
extra, with Thumb Index, price £12. Size, when shut, 16 inches by 
23 inches. 

«In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the 
world, it is probably unsurpassed, "— 77 mes. 


STANFORD'S FAMILY ATLAS OF GENERAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, exhibiting the various Physical and Political Divisions of 
the chief Countries of the World. 50 maps, with a List of latitudes 
and longtitudes. Imperial folio, half morocco, price Five Guineas, 
Size, when shut, 16 inches by 23 inches. 


Fifth (quarto) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEO- 


GRAPHY, containing 48 coloured ~~ carefully drawn and 
beautifully engraved on steel and copper plates, and an Alphabetical 
List of over 30,000 names with latitudes and longitudes. Imperial 4to, 
half morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 inches 
by 15 inches. 

“We it constantly found it sur- 
passed for combined merits andiness, ess, accuracy, and 
clearness." —Saturday Review. 


STANFORD'S OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engraved on copper plates; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 
names, with latitudes and longitudes. Second Edition. and- 
somely bound in half morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, when 
shut, 7} inches by 12 inches. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, consisting of 30 maps, each 14 inches by 11 inches, 
engraved in the best style ; also an Alpbabeticai List of over 30,000 
names, with latitudes and longitudes. Bound in cloth, frice 10s. 6d. 
Size, when shut, 7} inches by 12 inches. Postage 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL, REWRITTEN, AND WIiH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol. I., North Africa. By A. H. Kerang, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “‘Asia"” in same series, “‘ Eastern Geography,” &c. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

“ The preparatiou of the book must have involved immense and original labour, for 
the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnson has been entirely 
superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which he has 
discharged his task.” —G/asgow Herald. 


The Volumes formerly issued are :— 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., Australasia and New 
Zealand. By A. R. Watiacr, LL.D., F.R.S. 153. 

* ‘A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a striking degree the much 

higher ideal and wider range of information aimed at by modern as 

compared with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago.’’"—7imes. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., Malasia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By. F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. 15s. 
“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate account 
extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.”"—Nature, 
Other Volumes in Preparation, * 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. By J. Scorr Kettie, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society ; Editor of “ The States- 
man’s Year-Bouk.” Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 24 Maps, 
large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“A singularly painstaking, comprehensive survey of the rise and progress of 
European influence in Africa. The careful revision to which the second Edition has 
been subjected has also been extended to the maps, to which important additions 
have been made, and altogether the volume will be found indispensable by all 
students of African history, geography, and politics.”—7 mes, May 3, 1895. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE AND ITS RELATION TO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By James Gerxiz, LL.D., F.R.S , Murchisonf 
Professor of Geology at the University of Edinburgh. With two new chapters® 
on “*The Glacial Phenomena of North America,” by Professor T. C. Cuam 
BERLIN. With Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised throughout! 
and Enlarged to nearly goo pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
«Tt bears on every page indications of patient and careful research. . . . Be’ 
than any other bock on the subject in the English language.’’—Saturday Review. 


MAN, THE PRIMEVAL SAVAGE: His Haunts and 
Relics from the Hill-tops of Bedfordshire to Blackwall. By WorTHINGTON 
G. Smrrn, Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, F.L.S., &c. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6. 


Lonvon : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cocxsrur Srreet, CuHarinc Cross, S.W. 
Geograpber to her Majesty the Queen.. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock >treet, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, No, 38 Southampte 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the ty of 
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